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spiritualism: Its Present-Day Meaning 

The Need. 

In Maeterlinck's book. The Treasure of the Humble^ 
there occur these words : "A spiritual — I should have 
said, a psychic — epoch is perhaps upon us, an epoch to , 
which a certain number of analogies are found in history. 
For there are periods recorded when the soul, in obedience 
to unknown laws, seemed to rise to the very surface of 
humanity, whence it gave clearest evidence of its existence 
and its power. ... It would seem, at moments such as 
these, as though hmnanity — and I would add to-day, 
all that Uves with it on earth — ^were on the point of 
struggling from beneath the crushing burden of matter 
that weighs it down."* The meaning of this is clear. 
Man is renewing his quest for Uberation. But it is no 
longer on a basis of soul. Mind has taken the place of 
soul. To-day every department of thought is preoccupied 
with the origin, nature and possibility of Mind. So, 
raised to unknown heights of expectation by the powerful 
curiosity excited by the modem discovery of Mind, man 
finds himself confronted by the mightiest problem of 
his existence. There follows the necessity in the minds 
of intelUgent persons, at all events, to know exactly where 
we are psychically, the nature and actuality of the new 
problem, and to consider means by which a solution may 
be reached, so that the ignorance and confusion sur- 
rounding psychic subjects may be removed in the interests 

' Just before the war began there was a wonderful combination of East 
and West, and a great activity among all the sciences in this country, as 
though the wise men were preparing for a great birth. The old-world 
wisdom was represented by Pythagoras, Plotinus and Plato, who were 
introduced to the new world, so to speak, by Hegel and other continuators 
of our own time, called Neos. These great old philosophers and priests 
of Soul, or Mind, as it is now called, were preceded by a vast outpouring of 
reprints of sacred books and wisdom literature, containing all the systems 
of mind, philosophy and religion. The new elrponents of Mind appeared in 
physicists preoccupied with the electron, psychologists with the sub* 
conscious, biologists with heredity, variation and mutation, astrologers 
with the "Mind" of the planets, geographers with the ideal of pure 
region, civicists with the ideal of the pure citizen, industrialists with the 
ideal of the pure occupation, physiologists with the renewal of physical 
powers, and educationists with the release of initiation and genius. In 
short, there was a vast combination formed for the study and release of the 
miraculous powers in man. 
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Spiritiialism : Its Present-Day Meaning 

social, ecoDomic and sexual, towards a leaffinnatioii ol 
the existence of Ifind and its relation to, and dominiofi 
over. Matter. He will see the conclusions of early nine" 
teenth-century philosophy and science entirely overj 
whelmed by this wave as it advances bearing new one^ 
on its crest. On the receding wave both i^iilosophy anc 
science had arrived at the point of denjnng existence o 
Mind, both sought to suppress liberty and morality 
both postulated the permanence of Matt^ . Bnt on th< 
advancing wave there is a wondrous change. Fhilosoph; 
and science affirm the existence of IGnd and its relatio] 
to, and dominion over. Matter; the reality of h 
and morality; the impermanence of Matter; and 
active presence in the conscious parson of a prind; 
not only superior to, but something more than the ordin 
intelligence. For proof, the reader is invited to turn 
the contributions by M. Bergson and Dr. Geley. If th< 
convince the reader that this new phase of Uie progresaj 
of philosc^hic and scientific thought is a positive aid 
idealism, he may examine the equally important contri 
butions by Sir WiUiam Barrett and Sir Francis Young 
husband for their observations on what might be calli 
the electron causes of unity between Mind and Matter 
Thus the world-movement of the last half-century amounts 
to this, that once upon a time philosophers and scientists 
tried to make Mind into Machines ; they are now making^ 
Machines into Mind. In other words, they sought a 
definition of Man as the expression of the world ; now they 
seek a definition of Mind as the expression of the world. 
Turning to Spiritualism, what does he find ? A similai^ 
approaching wave of emotionalism and imagination, alsoj- 
working through various other waves, philosophic, scien-^ 
tific and so on, towards a conscious release of miraculoas| 
powers in an imknown element called Mind. Both wavesi! 
are impelled by the general opinion that out of this^ 
preoccupation with Mind and the great promise of ai^ 
conscious release of miraculous powers in mankind, is£ 
arising the dim outline of a philosophy and science which^ 
will not only christen and conquer these powers, but:- 
restore them to Man as a part of his vast inheritance; 
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Preface 

90 that they will become vital and really intelligible to 
him, to be put by him to every practical use. And while 
the dim outline is taking definite shape, might it not be 
possible that in Spiritualism the world has already a 
new cause in a desire to reach out, providing an efficient 
instrument for the popular study and investigation of 
the mysteries of Mind both as an external and internal 
problem, which might be trusted to reveal indisputably 
to all a closer connexion between the two subjects than 
many persons imagine or admit, and thus bring forth a 
vast collection of experience from every department of 
human thought and action that might be accepted and 
utilized by the exponents of this incipient philosophy and 
science as a means of realizing them ? 

For this reason, then, the inquiry was planned to 
consider all sides of the problem of Spiritualism. What is 
SpirituaUsm ? Is it a philosophical problem ? Is it a 
religious problem ? Is it a scientific problem ? Is it 
aD three ? What does it mean to philosophy ? What 
does it mean to religion ? What does it mean to science ? 
What does it mean to all three ? What does it mean to 
each of the many and varied departments into which 
each of the three main departments may be divided ? 
This is the broad outline of questions which has been 
filled in with many details by the answers contained in 
this book. 

Some Difficulties. 

A word should be said on the difficulty of the under- 
taking. At first sight a s}niiposium appears a very easy 
thing to undertake. All that has to be done is to send 
nmnd a catechism to already overworked, outstanding 
persons (M^iich, when one comes to think of it, is a clear 
case of cruelty to the eminent), then go on the Continent 
for a month's holiday, and then return to find all the 
answers sitting on the doorstep clamouring for an index, 
a nice introduction, and a pair of handsome covers and 
the imprint of a really tip-top publisher. But this is 
not how it is reaUy done. Conducting symposia is not 
as easy as knitting nosebags for crippled ponies. Indeed, 
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it icquiics far Bue uiBstij, aad, viAoot going intc 
oHBiite detaOs d tbs ndBstzr, I may say it lequires 
infinite pains and a ^oy hige hi 1|miI6 of patience. Th^ 
fiist difficulty is Aat of ^^«*nMig a vast c om prdiensivcl 
sabfect in tiie iann of a symposimn tikat is not reaUy a 
sympoanm, tiiat isy as die Greeks understood the termj 
Actually, it is an inquiiy or emfmifr, as tlie Fiendi say, t 
which the term ** ^mposimn " has been given doubl 
because it is one in which many Fjiglish perso 
an interest because diey do not know what it 
It is one diing to start a discussion among a number oi 
btbukMis p^soos seated round a table, who represent 
the wisdcMn of a nation, and leave them alone to finisU 
it and the wine at die same tinie. It is another to invite 
opinion in the form of essa3rs and letters from distinguished 
and very busy men and women on a problem of thd 
moment that deei^ touches evoy issue of life. No 
sensible peison can doubt the vastness of the problem 
under consideratkm. Spirituafism, or the new Christ-' 
ianity as it might reasonab^ be called, is certainly thd 
mightiest problem of to-day. As I have shown, thq 
application of thou^t to the {voblem of IGnd, and, 1 
would now add, the discredit that has feJkn on the old 
Christianity, has brought about a world-wide spiritual 
unrest amounting to a re\'olution, compared with which 
the political, social and industrial movements that were 
so prominent during the war appear now as little more 
than local incidents in the present-day development oi 
the human race. Indeed, the two problems of Industrial 
Reconstruction and the Limitation of State Industrial 
Control,' which in war-time occupied the attention of 
everybody concerned with the rebuilding of trade, com- 
merce and industry, are already looked upon as movements 
of minor moment compared with the sudden and amazing 
spread of interest in the evident desire for a renewal ol 
the spiritual uplift. Thus in its rapid progress Spiritiial^ 
ism is almost unanimously regarded as an epoch-makinj 
movement, of which all other movements must taki 

« Industrial Reconstruction, A Symposium (T. Fisher Unwin) ; Tin 
Limits of State Industrial Control, A Symposium (T. Fisher Unwin)/ 
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account or cease to have any lasting effect. More than 
one authoritative person have recently expressed the 
opinion that before the Labour movement, for instance, 
can be effective it musb be placed definitely on a spiritual 
basis. It may appear a fooUsh thing to expect the adop- 
tion of new conditions by men who obstinately refuse 
to take covetous eyes off the material possessions of other 
men. But all the same, persons who take an intelligent 
interest in the true uplift of the people of this country 
do expect it. 

A second difficulty is this. In endeavouring to handle 
this problem to mean something, one is faced at the 
outset with the complexity and inadequacy of language 
as we use it to-day. As a matter of fact every department 
of thought and activity has its own language. The 
philosophers have the language of the ages ; the scientists 
have that of modem times. And every one of the 
innumerable regions, as it were, of which the three immense 
dominions, philosophy, religion and science, are formed 
has its own dialect, its own set of terms and their 
peculiar meanings. Likewise, every dialect has its variety 
of dialects belonging to the periods through which it has 
passed, llius the diversity of meaning is amazing and 
bewildering. To explore one only of these regions requires 
a graduated course of instruction and athletics suitable 
to the age and experience of the inquirer. Take the term 
" God " for instance : to the higher mystic it is one thing, 
to the practical mystic another, to the metaph3^ician 
another, to the moral philosopher another, to the theo- 
logian another, to the scientist another, to the politician 
another, to the economist another, to the capitaUst 
another, to the beggar another. To each of these persons 
it has a different name and different meaning. Only to 
the atheist it means nothing, simply because he is a fool 
or a knave. Thus it appears in turn as the Ultimate 
Reality, Mind, Spirit, Soul, Bliss, Life, Reason, the 
Eugenic Man (who to some persons is the bogy man). 
Money, Property, and so on, and so on. " God is Love," 
sajrs one school of philosophy. But what is Love ? 
Finck, Schopenhauer, Bain, Spencer and other sages 
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differ. According to Pierre Janet, love is a nervous 
disorder. According to Romeo and Cyrano, it is some-* 
thing to be turned into verse at midnight, even if you 
go to bed supperless. This is one example of a term 
run to seed. There are thousands more. Life, Death, 
Birth, Immortality, Eternity, Infinity, Space, Intelli- 
gence, all these terms are continually undergoing 
revision, and adaptation to existing circumstances. Each 
has in consequence a very numerous offspring with a 
nose in common, and that is about all. Hundreds of 
useful brains are ruined by this unnatural fertility. I 
think it was Dr. Johnson Stoney who substituted the 
term " electron " for " radiant matter." The effect of 
this was ,to order a new scientific hypothesis, which I 
suppose refused to come otherwise. I might go on for 
ever revealing the verbal pitfalls that honeycomb the 
road to this inquiry. The maze of languages, the 
endless inflections, the truly puzzling contradictions in 
terms, and the paradoxes — ^it is not possible to dispose of 
these in one Ufetime. Examine the following. If ultimate 
reality transcends consciousness, man's search for ultimate 
reality can never be attained in either the subjective or 
objective world. Again, what is the unconscious memory 
that Samuel Butler talks about ? How can memory be 
unconscious ? Simply it is a contradiction in terms. 
Again, what is absolute truth ? Are there two absolutes ? 
What is freedom ? Surely it is something that exists 
in the imagination only. Actually freedom and slavery 
are the same thing. Again, intellect is a fixed thing : 
how then can it go swimming about freely, as it must do 
if it explores the infinite? 

The fact of the whole matter is that our inherited and 
adapted language is quite inadequate to interpret our 
present stage of advance. We need a worthier, that is, 
a simple, significant and common language to express the 
new solar and cosmic experience upon which we are enter* 
ing. There is not the slightest doubt that we are extremely 
retarded by having to interpret each stage of this wondrous 
journey in a.b. babble and a.d. addled jargon. What 
we lose by clinging to legacies from astrologies and 
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pure soul-stuff to refine away the adulterated kind. B 
this process of refinement we are put into possession o 
intuitive qualities that make us accessible to that wondroui 
experience known in the East as the Highest Wisdom 
that has been handed down from time immemorial 
Reference may be made to Captain Roberts's interesting 
article on Yoga and Spiritualism, which approaches th( 
Eastern definition of Spiritualism more closely than '. 
have done. Regarded in this light as a cause of sou 
expansion. Spiritualism is one of the great forces o: 
civilization ; certainly it has no right to be despised 
As to its ritual, that is a different matter. Like th 
Church ritual, it is open to criticism and the attacks o; 
prejudice, and will remain so till it takes a form that con 
forms to the prejudice of every person that practises itJ 
But before this can occur the meaning and significance 
of Spiritualism must be made clear to everybody. Iflp 
short, SpirituaUsm and ReUgion need a new language*^ 
We might try God's language. But what is God's language ?j 
Neither Swedenborg nor Blake has told us. Yet both^ 
made occasional week-end trips to Heaven for the purpose 
of holding conversations with the Deity.* 

As might be expected, the language difficulty affected 
the questionnaire, which had to be translated into the 
different " idioms " to suit the different departments of' 
thought it visited. Of course, no set of questions would ' 
satisfy everybody. And I suppose no person would think* 
of passing unquestioned a set of questions that offered 
themselves as a case for argument. So what usually, 
happens is that one person says : " Your first question 
is excellent, but the rest are absurd." Another says: 
" I like your second question, but for Heaven's saki 
cut out the rest." A third remarks : " Your ques- 
tions are all right, but why trouble to ask them ? * 
And a fourth observes : " Your questions are simply 
rotten. Why didn't you get me to set them? " H 

' What is needed is a common language for intercourse, not betweet 
nations, but between individuals of one nation. Mystics, metaphysician^ 
philosophers, scientists, poets, writers, economists, industrialists, each halt 
their own developed language-group or terminology, each differing frotf 
the other in meaning and significance as Whitechapelese from Chinese. 
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situation thus presented recalls Rembrandt's picture 
Blind Tobit. Tobit has heard a voice outside. He h 
risen and is hurrying across the room in his blind wa 
his face full of glowing expectation. But instead 
making for the door he makes for his own shadow i 
the wall, which grows larger as he approaches. Ai 
while he continues to make hopelessly for the shad 
the substance, as it were, continues to arrive witho 
If we add a second Tobit and the expression of a sud 
curiosity as to the why and what of the things hap 
around the two, together with a pushing out of ten 
into the remote and unknown beyond the door, 
brandt's picture would then symbolize the attitude 
spiritualists and anti-spiritualists to-day. There is 
third Tobit. He is as blind as the other two, b 
characterized by a listless want of interest in, sometin 
a sullen dislike of, what others are trjdng to imderstai 
Thb is an altogether depressing Tobit. He is Hegligiq 
He finds no place in the picture presented by this bo< 
Such is the impression conveyed by the answers 
the first question. The answers to the second quest! 
plunge us into a wide field of speculation as to the efi< 
of the Unknown Visitor on the blind seekers represen 
by the public. Is it a deepening of materialism ? or 
religion ? a strengthening of the union of science 
faith, of the ascertained facts of science and fundameni 
beliefs? or is it merely an increased longing to 
part in sensational trickery ? One of the results of 
speculation is a valuable attempt at definition and 4| 
tinction to which the articles by Sir Bryan Donkin, j| 
Allen Upward, Mr. G. R. S. Mead and Mr. TaradUp 
are, in particular, devoted. These and other contribu||| 
are evidently convinced that it is not possible to de(| 
mine the activities of a thing till we know definitely 
the thing itself is. Of course, it is very difficult 
determine whether human Ibeings are passing fro 
reasoned to an instinctive attitude or the reverse, si 
because we do not know what instinct is, and w! 
reason begins and instinct leaves off. It may be, as 
contributor remarks, that instinct is subconscious re^ 
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and of a clear first-hand and true interpretation of things 
that lie beyond the reach of mere " feelers." The lower- 
class system rests upon the principle that there are many 
millions of blind beings who are capable of throwing out 
" feelers " and thereby bringing themselves into direct 
communication with the object of their search. Betwe^ 
the extremists of the two classes, that is, the higher 
mystic and the lower planetary psychic, we find many 
intermediate classes of survivalists. These descend in 
order from the subjective to the objective, from the 
philosophical to the biological and anthropological 
interpreter. Thus, any one who cares to follow the 
survival argument as it is set forth in this book from the 
first page to the last wiU see it born under conditions 
that belong to the remote past, and thereafter passing 
through many stages to the latest one it has reached in 
modem times. It is not clear as yet who came first on 
earth. Maybe once upon a time gods and goddesses 
disported themselves as humans are doing to-day. Or 
maybe the earth was peopled by savages who led psychic 
lives, as neurotics are said to do now, and to them surv\j»l 
was a mystery brightly clothed in myih, magic and 
miracles. In the present inquiry, however, philosophy 
comes first, and, as all may see by referring to the articiei 
in that section, in its highest philosophical form belief 
in survival first saw the Ught in circumstances and amid 
surroundings of civilization which certain survivalisti 
desire to reproduce to-day. Immortal Spirit, or Mind 
as it is now called, was raised to god-like rank, and 
in this pure form was entrusted with the control ol 
man, after man by an elaborately simple science of scK- 
culture through intense concentration had obtained 
control of spirit. Assimilation brought about by an 
inner subjective process was the condition of survival 
Man saturated himself with Spirit, and thus became id! 
Spirit. 

At the other extreme is a system of spirit materialinb- 
tion which some critics maintain was obviously devisni 
by the unscrupulous, both amongst the ancients and Ae 
modems, in order to deceive and control the weak aiid 
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materialistic enough in all conscience ; it rises, however, 
through all grades, and accompanies the inspiration of 
the artist and genius ; it thus contacts the spiritual and 
brings us face to face with the enormously important 
study of the psychology of religious experience, in whidi 
it is of first importance to determine what are the psychical 
elements and what the spiritual. But, as is well known, 
spiritual, like all such general terms, is an equally indeter- 
minate label with the psychical ; spirit has been used 
for anything from breath to divinity itself. For some 
people accordingly the spiritual world is all that is mA 
physical, while for others spiritual transcends the physical, 
the psychic and the mental. I think it preferable to use 
spiritual in an ethico-religious sense, or for an immediacy 
that transcends " vision " of any kind, or for the inworkiiig 
of immanent deity ; spirit, I would believe, is independent 
of all " planes " and " states " ; the " powers " of tbe 
spirit are the choir of the virtues ; it should transcend 
the duality of subject and object, as all the mystics hxn 
declared, and as our more intuitive philosophers contend- 
Thus, for instance, Eucken writes : 

" Life in the individual must have roots deeper tiian 
the immediate psychical life ; for psychical life cannot 
itself produce and make clear that which occurs in it, for 
this reason at least, that it involves the antit^esb of 
individual and environment, of subject and object, 
beyond which spiritual creation results." 

So also Bergson, whose conception of the chief end 
of genuine philosophy is that it should introduce ns 
into the spiritual life, by means of the spirit, by whicb 
he says he means " that faculty of seeing (or intuitiott) 
which is immanent in the faculty of acting and ^wliidi 
springs up somehow, by the twisting of the will on itael^ 
when action is turned into knowledge." Spirit transcends 
subject and object, even as the true person transcaidi 
unity and multiplicity. 

I therefore prefer to call psychic much that is gene^ 
ally referred to in ordinary parlance as spiritual. If m 
agree with Sir William Barrett, who tells us that tin 
study of human personaUty and the extent of human 
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faculty form the main objects of psychical research, it 
is difficult to see where the limits of the psychical are to 
be set ; for human personality can contact the divine, 
and commimion or union with divinity is the summum 
bonum of all the great religions. Nevertheless, Sir William 
agrees that the spiritual is of another order, and the 
psychical but a stepping-stone to it at best. 

In a general sense we may say the psychic can be 
contrasted with the spiritual because of the former's 
phenomenal nature ; though invisible it is still seen, 
though inner it is still outer, though internal it is still 
external ; it is also " phenomenal " in a vulgar sense, for 
there is no doubt that it is the element of the marvellous 
in it that has been the chief cause of the great attraction 
it has ever possessed for mankind in general throughout 
the ages. To-day also attention to the soul and its mysteries 
has been re-aroused by ntira, if we are no longer to speak 
of miracula. Now, as ever, it is not the inmost things of 
the soul, but its outer marvels, that have amazed the public 
and challenged ^the scrutiny of science. It seems almost 
as though the exaggerated denial of materialism, scepticism 
and rationalism had to be startled with as exaggerated 
assertion from the other side. In any case, attentionX 
to the psychic has been re-aroused by the abnormal, 
extranormal and supernormal phenomena, functions and 
activities of human personality. It began with mesmerism 
a century or more ago, and every phase of the movement 
has been met, as is well known, by the most bitter hostility 
on the part of official science. In spite of denial and^ 
ridicule, however, the evidence as to so-called mesmeric 
phenomena accumulated by degrees, and a vast field of 
research was opened up, until, under the name of hypno- 
tisni,< it has become part and parcel of accepted scientific 

' Dating from iht mechanical means discovered by Braid in 1843 to 
induce hjrpootic states. This line of research and theory was taken op 
and^developed by the Paris School founded by Charcot, to which later 
00 was opposed the school of Nancy under Liebault and Bernheim, who 
wookl explain everything by suggestion. Both schools scout utterly the 
idea of what osed to be called animal magnetism or psychic force, but 
of late this theof7 has been revived on strictly scientific lines by Boirac, who 
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r :-liy c-isifr niecical circles, mentil 
^.rr. -.y.rr.'jL. l-:ilir.r. ^5 it is raZei. and psycho-therapeutia 
^f ^v^r.' kir-i a^l icsirittiiz are practised on an enormooi 
v^l^. <L-ii tLit, t:c, Tr:th:-t p-ttirg the patient into 
ar. r.vtr- ..::: =titr. All tlis falls wiiin the domain d 
\:.t >=vcL:t^. Mrsnierisn: h« at the same time madev 
a'L'j "lair-ted v-tth a lar^e n-.inber of extraordinary pheno- 
rr.';r-a '^^''il'Szx "were prt'."iousIy considered incredible, and 
fias larc^Iy aided to build up a new science of psj^chiatiy. 
T^^TCJz of the earlier experimenters, however, discovered 
that there was a ereat deal more in it than has been since 
brou;^ht out b\' medical specialists. They discovered 
arnon;? other things " lucidity," as it used to be calfcd, 
now Letter known as clair\oyance, and for some tins 
reopened the whole question of an " other " world and 
the domain of the supernatural, as it used to be called ii 
the old culture. 

But what has done most to make this world-old subject 
on re more an experimental question has been the rise 
and enormous spread of modern SpirituaUsm or spiritism. 
Sometimes a precise date is given for its origin, and we 
arc asked to trace the whole of this movement to what 
are called the " Rochester knockings " in the United 
Stales. But I remember many years ago reading records 
pri(ir to that date of a seven years' " controlling " A 
meiTil)ers of the Shaker communities by what purported 
to be the spirits of North American Indians. These 
religious communities took the whole matter very seriousfyi 

I 'ititiriKh (hat not only must both hypnotism and suggestion be taken into 
acitiiiiit, but (f/5(), in cases where both have been rigorously ezdodediS 
fniic of Home kind transmissible from operator to subject. See ixSt 
nnii.u-, Kcctcur de I'Academie de Dijon, La Psychologic inconnue: Z*^ 
tlm turn cl Contribution a V Etude des Sciences psychiques (Paris, Alcam, I9o4i 
al*.ii I.Wvenir des Sciences psychiques (1917). Both these books have ttceaAf 
belli translated into English. 
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and endeavoured by their prayers to free these earth- 
bound souls, as they believed them to be, and it is said 
they succeeded in doing so. In any case, the idea of 
communication with the dead once more began to present 
itself to many who had been taught by science and the 
new culture to reject such a possibility as a vain supersti- 
tion. The practice began first of all generally by crude 
methods, such as rappings and table-turning, but mediums 
and sensitives were discovered or developed, who passed 
into trance and were controlled in various ways, and the 
whole complex of phenomena associated with modem 
spiritism speedily followed. An enormous mass of com- 
munications and " teachings " of all kinds, purporting 
to come from the dead or from other intelligences in 
the unseen world, has thus been poured forth. There has 
been of course much folly, unconscious mediumistic decep- 
tion and self-deception, and with the advent of the paid 
medium and professional sensitive deliberate fraud and 
trickery of all kinds. But many of the phenomena have 
occurred in family circles or in small gatherings of intimate 
friends, where the medium was one of themselves. 

The phenomena of mesmerism and spiritism pavecT' 
the way for a revival of interest in and a psychological 
interpretation of what are called the occult arts and 
sciences, and all those practices that had been shrouded 
in secrecy in the past, and therewith the idea of controlling 
instead of being controlled emerged. There followed a 
widespread endeavour to learn not only from the past 
what bore on the development of psychic powers, but 
also from the East what is stiU practised. Much of this 
has been gradually adapted and modernized and changed 
beyond recognition, and the ferment is still working power- 
fully. Though the preponderating interest has always 
been in the phenomena and in the powers, at the same 
time a more serious interest has developed in the deeper 
problems of religious experience and in self-discipline 
and self-culture of a higher order. 

It is impossible to give in a paragraph any idea of the 
enormous modem literature that now exists on all these 
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to lead tlie v^v : scGie have lakezi frccn tbe w^orks of 
spectalbts viat they CGCjd ad^pt ice tZior own iwipuMi 
fjiberi Lave beea kd to stsdv at crst band ior thenfidmk 
At the saice time, anxiGg tbe leanied, fmn a dilbsu a k 
poict of ^iew, the stcdy of cocqiarative lefigioo, mytholpgft 
folklore, magic and all the rest of it has developed in t 
ntost remarkable mamier. The difference is that lAoE: 
the people are deeply interested, when they believe, thef 
try to practise ; it becomes intensely perscNoal fcH- tfaMb . 
it is not a matter of purely inteDectnal interest. 

Of cotirse, in all this there are abundant ignorance lal 
error and extravagance and self-deception of all Uodl* 
How should it be otherwise ? For the psychical is lealtf 
more puzzling and misleading than the ph3rsical and 
intellectual ; tbe personal factor cannot be eliminated; 
it enters into it in every phase and therewith humiB \ 
nature in the raw. The human element with all its 
hopes and fears is there all the time; it cannot be 
suppressed. There are no mechanical contrivances d 
lifeless matter, as in physical research : the instruments 
arc living organisms. 

But science has gradually been forced to turn its attentka 
to the phenomena of spiritism as well as to those d 
hypnotism, and men of the greatest distinction in physksl 
r(!S(!arch and other departments of methodical worik 
have tested many of these psychical happenings. First 
of all there were a few pioneers who risked their repots* 
li(jns and faced the greatest ridicule and contempt M 
assenting that certain of these phenomena occurred. ThtfiL 
co-operative systematic work of an experimental 
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observational character was organized. Certain classes 
of phenomena were authenticated and analysed and 
hypotheses put forward which are gradually influencing 
all but the most reactionary schools of psychology. And 
now, after forty years, even with regard to the crucial 
question for so many as to whether or not there is survival 
of bodily death, some of the most distinguished and 
experienced leaders in methodical psychical research, 
after the most rigid tests to eliminate fraud and self- 
deception, and after stretching the hypothesis of the ever- 
extending subliminal of the medium and sitters to the 
breaking-point, are giving way in face of the evidence 
and cautiously admitting that in some cases it is possible 
to find oneself in touch with some part of a surviving 
personality. What wonder, then, that ordinary un- 
trained and unlettered men and women should have 
jumped to this conclusion from the start ? Indeed, it 
must be confessed by those who have had experience 
of the better class of phenomena of this kind that it 
looks as if it were possible ; or, at any rate, that we are 
dealing with a baffling power of simulation that is quite 
beyond the range of the cleverest actor. 

It is sometimes asked by people, when first they become 
acquainted at first hand with these subjects. Why are 
not more people interested in them ? Our contention, 
however, is that the interest is already very great, and 
that there is now less need of convincing people about the 
genuine occurrence of psychical phenomena than of 
insisting on caution and sobriety in deaUng with the 
subject. In the extended sense in which we use the 
word, we repeat, interest is no longer of the nature of a 
spasmodic wave ; it is a rising tide. We meet with it 
on all sides and in the most unexpected places : psychism 
is the talk of the drawing-room and the scullery, of the 
palace and the cottage. There is no class of Ufe, no grade 
of intelligence, that this rising tide has not moistened to 
some extent. 

Philosophers and students of history tell us that there 
is no exact parallel between the present state of unrest 
and uncertainty and the rejection of traditional beliefs 
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in any epoch in the past. But if we might, for the sake ' 
of a rough comparison, conjure up a picture from the past, 
then, turning one's eyes in certain directions in the London \ 
of to-day, we might almost fancy ourselves back in the 
Rome or Alexandria of nineteen hundred years a^ 
Many of the beliefs and practices that dogmatic rationalism, . 
and for the matter of that the whole tendency of modem 
culture, has hoped to banish for good and all to the limbo 
of superstition, are back again ; and with them a host 
of subtler beliefs, some of which seek weapons of defence 
in the latest discoveries and speculations of borderland 
science. In many directions we may see, if we look foi 
them, revivals of divination, seers and soothsayers and 
prophets, pythonesses, sibyls and prophetesses, tellen 
of dreams and of omens, mantics of every descriptioD 
and by every sort of contrivance ; astrologists and even 
alchemists ; professors of magical arts and ceremonies; 
cosmologists and revelationists ; necromancy and com- 
munion with spirits ; enthusiasm, trance and ecstasys. And 
with all this, as of old, keeping pace with religious nniest 
and loss of faith in traditional beliefs, and blank denial 
of anything beyond the range of the physical, there is 
what looks very much like the bringing in of new gods 
and new saviours and new creeds, the blending of cults and 
syncretism of religions ; societies and associations, open and 
secret, for propagating or imparting new doctrines— new at 
any rate to their adherents, though mostly old enou^ 
This is a very rough sketch, of course; the outfines 
are over-emphasized and the colours are crudely used 
to bring out the comparison. But there was at the same 
time, also, as we know, in the past a genuine spiritual 
life stirring in the depths which manifested itself in many 
modes and lives, and finally, out of a number of competiton 
for popular favour there emerged for the West a victcNrioas 
form of religion, a new world-faith. I believe, and many 
believe, that there is also to-day a genuine spiritual life 
stirring in the depths under all the stress and stmggk 
and ferment, psychic and otherwise. But the present 
age can be compared only very imperfectly with any 
period in the past. The past has never had to deal w& 
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a real world-problem or with such widespread profound 
uncertainty. The Graeco-Roman world was a circum- 
scribed area. Our present world is the whole globe, and 
our present age is of necessity faced with problems that 
embrace the whole of humanity and its recorded history. 
What we need to-day, I believe, is not a new religion 
in any separative sense, but a better understanding of 
religion and all it stands for. We need to be suffused 
with a new spirit of genuine sympathy, a spirit that will 
enable us to recognize and value the essential truths in 
the great world-faiths as all of one origin ; though indeed 
that is not a new idea — ^it was attempted also in the 
past among the Hellenistic mystery-reUgions. Mystery, 
however, and even high mysticism are now out of fashion 
and looked upon with the gravest suspicion. We need 
a new creative spirit that will replace all this with new 
forms of immediate self-realization. What we want 
above all is that wisdom of the spirit that will enable us 
to bring about a genuine reconciliation between science 
and religi(Hi. They have been divorced too long, though 
perhaps it is for a beneficent purpose that the future alone 
will be able rightly to appreciate. Is it possible that 
this recrudescence of interest in the psychical may, if 
purified and rightly used, supply us with the means of 
approaching the ground on which science and religion 
can not only meet in friendship but join hands in whole- 
hearted co-operation ? Art and philosophy must also 
come powerfully to the rescue and aid in the reconcilia- 
tion. But in this age of technical and industrial develop- 
ment we are suffering chiefly for want of a vital science 
to complement the science of physical things ; we have 
crying need of some spiritual mode of knowledge or 
assurance that can satisfy the whole man ; it is unnatural 
to keep our religion in one compartment and our science 
in another. It is the mark of an artificial age, an age 
divorced from living nature, though one of ever-increasing 
mastery over the inorganic ; but with our enslaving of 
physical forces comes the ever-increasing slavery of our- 
selves by the physical and material ; our wants are 
steadily increasing. 
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The marvellous results that have attended moden 
methods of physical research are absolutely without 
parallel in the history of the world. In relation to thB 
physical achievements of the past they can be represen 
diagrammatically by no curve of development. Com 
with the painfully slow rate of progress up to a century or 
two ago, the present leap forward must be represented by 
a straight line not far out of the perpendicular. Physicil 
research has in its own domain broken down the bajrricn. 
of physical ignorance on all sides. But magnificent is 
are the triumphs of the intellect in dealing with tie 
material, they are the result of a one-sided effort and 
cannot satisfy man as a whole. This material progiai 
must be complemented with equal success in the inwaii 
way. It seems very much as though we have lost at 
much as we have gained and are at last beginning to be 
conscious of it. The present state of affairs reminds me 
somewhat of the old mystery-saying which two thousand 
years ago declared : " Ye have eaten dead things and mtSf 
Uving ones ; what will ye make if ye eat Uving things ? * 
— though indeed the making of Uving things is hard to 
discover. 

Before the rise of modem science, in the days of the 
Renaissance, there were those who attempted to cover 
the whole field of the arts and sciences, encyclopadk 
men, students of books for the most part ; but to-dftj 
it is utterly impossible to do so. It is an age of spedaHzar 
tion, and even the specialist is unable to keep up witfc 
the whole of the work done in his own subject. No 
intellect can cover the whole field of knowledge of tUi ' 
kind ; there is need of the development of a new facoltjTi 
a new means of apprehending. 

The natural organizer and orderer is Ufe. By enteiiqf 
into life, perchance we might learn somewhat of iilfe» 
secret operations. Does man possess the means wh crgft ^^ 
he can come into immediate touch with life so that ^^j^ 
can learn to know its nature, not as the inte-lect ttin^^ 
and knows matter, but in some way appropriate 
vital knowledge ? That there is such a possibiHt^w^ , 
man has always been maintained by the illuminatei, ^^ ^ 
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by sharers in certain modes of immediate spiritual 
experience. 

Sympathy, instinct and intuition are of the greatest 
interest to students of that extended sensitivity which 
plays so large a part in the psychical. Intuition, however, 
does not supersede intelligence for practical scientific 
purposes ; it complements it. 

As far as I am aware, the Philosopher of Creative 
Evolution has nowhere explained how the " intellect 
can turn inwards on itself and awaken the potentialities 
of intuition which slumber within it." But many have 
told us that the way to intuition Ues in that direction 
— ^the turning inward of the mind on itself, the stilling of 
the mind, the banishing of phantasy and the bringing to 
rest of the operations of the discoursive reason. This is 
no negative quietism, nor is it a blankness and a passing 
into other regions of subtler phantasy or even of the 
veridical invisible, but a very positive state of intense 
attention, followed by vital union. It is the cultivation 
of a divining sympathy for vital processes, not of an 
extended consciousness of things. 

William James says that in all ages the man whose 
determinations are swayed by reference to the most distant 
ends has been held to possess the highest intelligence ; 
and by " most distant " is meant, of course, wide-reaching 
and deep-going ; and this should mean already the dawn- 
ing of the power of the immediate intuition of the purpose 
of life. The more remote is the end in this sense, the 
more moral becomes the determination. Thus for the 
highly developed intelligence the good of the individual 
is to be found in such activities as favour the common 
welfare. The individual is inextricably bound up with 
the whole ; his good is its good, and its good is his 
good. The most practically moral faith thus seems to 
me to require the belief that under the guidance of Divine 
Providence the soul of humanity is working towards 
an organization and harmonization of its individual units 
that will enable it to reach a self-consciousness of its 
own proper order, and that this higher consciousness 
can gradually be shared in by the individual in 
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proportion as he subordinates his interests to those oC 1 
the whole. J 

Within this high over-belief in the divine origin, guidas^ J 
and end of man, there is reasonable room for the notion;,! 
that the soul of humanity as a whole is potential in ilbtM 
individual, and that the actualizing of this potentialii|n 
in the perfected person is the end towards which Hin^M 
ever-changing individuaUty in seemingly seeking its ^nnim 
ends is unconsciously striving under the impulse of tilftS 
inworking of that common soul of humanity. Conscioot« 
ness of this purpose and process would seem to depen^ j 
fimdamentally upon the development of the power ota 
sympathy whereby the individual comes into ever greater.! 
awareness of the life in nature, in humanity, and in himsdfffl 
Sympathy in this humane sense connotes harmlessnesiyifl 
well-wishing and goodwill to all that live. But sympatlfS 
is also of another order, for in the individual man tfacn» 
is as it were a recapitulation of all the characteristics <U 
the lower orders of sentient existence. His body is posse980M 
of a sympathetic system, and it is largely with phenomoBlH 
of an automatic, spontaneous and instinctual nataml 
that we have to deal in preliminary psychical investigl^ J 
tion. But such extension of sense and action reqotaBM 
far greater discipline and control than does the nonBat'l 
field, if man is to maintain the equilibrium and pdise Am 
his whole nature, without which the individual canaot] 
become the conscious vehicle of that higher order of 1 
spiritual energy which works deliberately for the goodifl 
of the whole of humanity. This spiritual energy may tel 
said not only to sum up the experience of humanity Mjl 
also to be provident of its future needs. i^ 

Man is driven by this spiritual impulsion to seek tlfe 
means of satisfying needs of his nature that are totdtEn 
unknown to the animal. He must perforce strive 61% 
all those things which constitute civilization and culttii^ 
for scientific and artistic, for social, moral and 
ends, for the satisfaction of instincts, sentiments 
ideals that do not concern his purely material and 
existence. Though he may not be able to exp] 
nature of these high aspirations that stir his deeper 
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he is perpetually driven to seek satisfaction for them by 
a purpose that leaves him with a feeling of loss short of 
utmost self-realization. The nearest approach to legiti- 
mate satisfaction for the individual in this ceaseless struggle 
is perhaps to be found in a consciousness of harmonious 
development in his whole nature. When through moral 
training and self-discipline, thought, feeling and effort 
co-operate, we experience a sense of being in harmony 
with the purpose of the whole of our individual life, or 
with the purpose of things manifesting through us as a 
moral personaUty. This purified and balanced state 
seems to be the one condition under which the individual 
can without harm to others or himself wield extended 
powers of sense and activity. But this is an ideal state 
of things and we are far from it. Creative hfe does not 
seem to be much interested in avoiding risks. Extension 
of the field of sense and the rest, and invasions and 
uprushes of a psychical nature, do not wait upon the 
development of moral character ; they occur at all 
stages of human growth. 

If, then, the psychical is not the spiritual, it is also, 
as we have seen, not the intellectual. Indeed, ordinary 
psychical capacity is notoriously unaccompanied with 
intellectual abiUty. But meanings and values in the 
psychical are vastly more diflicult to find even for the 
most highly trained intellect than they are in the study 
of the physical. The present invasion of the psychical 
thus affords the developed intelligence, which has so 
successfully dealt with the physical from a material 
point of view, an admirable opportunity for further 
development and for a deep-going rectification of the 
inner senses as well as the outer, by purging them from 
the operations of the phantasy, and further freeing them 
from the power of fascination of subtler sense-impressions, 
thus arriving at a truer meaning and more correct evalua- 
tion of the phenomena of invisible nature. It is a very 
difficult undertaking indeed, for we have first of all to 
invade the border-realm of the mythic old man of the 
sea, ancient Proteus, who perpetually changes his form 
to prevent capture ; it is only when he is held securely 
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by the illuminated intelligence and purified instinct tbat 
he reveals his secret. The dissolving-view kaleidoscopic 
daemon must first be exorcised before we can go further* \ 
But beyond that is the fascination of subtle sense-experience 
in supernormal states. We have had enough of dressing 
up the living things of unseen nature in the cast-ofi 
clothes of physical representations. This work is begin- 
ning, and the way is being prepared for a further advance, 
and therewith for a further revision of things of greater 
moment. 

Meantime popular psychism is intensifying many 
undesirable elements in human nature, and values are 
at a discount. Psychic sensitivity is frequently regarded 
as a sign of spiritual development ; psychic experience 
is looked upon by many as something desirable in itself; 
indeed, all the extravagances of the past are repeated as [ 
though the history of their disastrous results had never 
been written. Not to speak of the patent dangers oi 
mediumship, of the risk of insanity, obsession and physical 
and moral degradation, there is much else that is very 
unhealthy. The idea of the adept and initiate in seciet 
knowledge, the ideal of the divine man or woman, of 
the god-inspired, or at any rate of the human with super- 
human powers, is in the air. No claims are too egregious 
to command acceptance by a following of some sort or 
other, and sometimes by an adhesion of thousands. 
Among people psychically suggestionable it is enough to 
assert and to continue to assert to obtain wide credence ; 
skilful or even the clumsiest modes of self-advertisement 
are sufficient for the purpose. Adulation and idolatry 
are lavished by the impressionable on psychics as im- 
pressionable as themselves ; lo here and lo there ! is 
heard on all sides. 

But in spite of all this extravagance the psychical 
on its disciplined side does indubitably point to an ex- 
tension of effective human personality, and I believe that 
the rising tide of interest in it is the forerunner of a new 
age of inquiry. It is to the spiritual, however, and 
not to the psychical, that we must look for salvation ; 
it has always been so taught by the greatest of mankind, 
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» founders of the world-faiths. But faith may be 
Liisfonned to knowledge of a spiritual order. Religion 
not only faith ; it is finally gnosis. Towards this high 
d psychical science may be made to yield something 
value. 
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MYSTICISM AND SPIRITUALISM 

EVELYN UXDERHILL 



The present revival of Spiritualism seems to me to ^ 
demand no special explanation other than that provided j 
by the law of supply and demand. Plainly, it is direcflf : 
related to the widespread bereavements of the war, and le- ^ 
presents one more effort of the human " psyche ** to satisfy 
its own conscious or unconscious longings. The dramatic 
and creative powers of that " psyche/' its almost unlimited 
capacity for self-deception, have been demonstrated in 
many psychological experiments, and are enough to 
accoimt for a large proportion of the reported " communict'* 
tions." Thus the hand of the automatbt surprises Idm 
by writing the message whid^he secretly longs to receive: 
and this message often convinces him because (a) it is 
at his own mental level, and corresponds in general tenor 
with his unformulated demands, and {b) it frequently 
contains dream-elements of which he had not consdousljf 
thought, and which therefore seem to come from "the 
beyond." Though he may persuade his surface mind 
that he wants truth, the stronger self beneath wants hojie 
and relief from pain, and will never allow him to investigate 
too closely the origin of its consolations. Mediums, toQ» 
appear to be able thus to divine and respond to tlw 
instinctive wishes of those with whom they are en rapp^ 
In the stance, where the individual wish-to-believe is 
reinforced by the heightened credulity and emotional 
tone of the crowd-spirit, the conditions for halludnatiat 
are so perfect that all phenomena produced under soA 
conditions demand criticism of the most searching kind. 
Increased knowledge of human suggestibility obliges 
us to rule out many experiences reported in good faithf 
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degeneration from that conception of Eternal Life whU 
philosophy and religion have already achieved. The^ 
opposition between the mystical and the ** spiritualistic ".' 
view of reality is fundamental. It is significant that no ■* 
mystic is ever found to concern himself with the problemi : 
of personal immortality ; and none has brought hatk ; 
from his ecstatic ascents to that which Ruybroeck calkd 
the un walled world of spirit any description of the: 
" planes " and " spheres " of the spiritualist's universe. For 
the mystic, " God is the only reaUty, and we are real oolf 
in so far as we are in His order and He in us/' Attaininf 
to that realness he can afiord to leave the rest^ for he iM 
transcended the world of mere duration and is alrea^ 
an inhabitant of eternity. .But the " spiritualist " Btm 
unable to conceive etemi;^. His inmiortality is a j/eth} 
longation of time. It involves no achievement of hdati* 
no release from the stream of succession ; it satitf0l^ 
no teleological craving of the self. Yet it is just in Hk^i 
teleological craving, this instinct for a perfection of Jib} 
which earthly conditions can never provide, that ttf^ 
most spiritual men have agreed to find the most powiuirij 
of arguments in favour of the survival of the souL 
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AN EASTERN CANDLE OF VISION 

GEORGE RUSSELL («^") 

I LIVE in Ireland, and have no personal knowledge of 
the psychic revival you refer (o as existing in your own 
country, and any answers I could make to your questions, 
based as they would be on hearsay, would be without 
value. Personal intimacy with movements is necessary 
before one can criticize or make suggestions with 
regard to them. I have had no experience of what 
is called Spiritualism, though I have read a number of 
works by spiritualists, but I have not been sufficiently 
interested in the results recorded to make investigations 
on my own account. The spirit of man while it is in 
the body, manifesting through the poets, artists, musicians 
and mystics, seems to me to have access to a deeper life 
than entities out of the body speaking through mediums. 
Platitudes, whether uttered by the living or the dead, are 
equally uninteresting to me, and I have not yet, in the 
literature of Spiritualism, come upon thoughts which were 
worth remembering, or if they were wise things said, they 
had already been said better in Uterature deriving its 
inspiration from other sources. I do not deny the sincerity 
of mediiuns or that psychic manifestations take place, but, 
admitting that the phenomena are genuine, they are so 
stupid in most cases that I see no reason why I should 
study them with more seriousness than I should study 
the utterances of a drunken man. Like the utterances of 
the drunken man, they may be of interest to psychologists 
and those who study the workings of the subconscious 
mind, but spiritual wisdom must, I believe, be attained 
otherwise, and the way has been pointed out by many 
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2.5 Tre CO iz ree^c 11 irmp cf ihis wcrld, and I do not 
want :o listen :c -iieraiiies ry meciuEis or to trust to 
se/y>r.d-h^nd e'.*:dei:ce. I ciub: whether the spiritual 
l;f^ of trizz.'cz^r.y car t* ceerencc ty psychic phenomena, 
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through any medium ccne uiieraxces cf the high quality 
and beauty we fend in the Upanishats, Bhaga\'ad-Gitfii 
(jO'zpth, Tao or Humeiic becks, I ifiill feel a passionate 
interest in the medium and the source of the inspiratioa 
While the utterances are, as at present, subhuman in the 
average of intellect displayed, I cannot see how the highest 
interests of the nation can be served bv them. 

' Mr. Ku-.m:11 refers to one of the highly elaborate s\-stems of self-coltiirt 
through c/^nccntration. The philosophic sutras of Patanjali are short 
tit:uU:tiu:% used for the purpose of instructing pupils into the theocy and 
|if Aclicc of Yoga.— Ed. 
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eluding photographs of the medium, are presented to 
the public in the form least likely to create a divine 
impression. 

Other articles and books have treated the subject from 
a materially scientific point of view, and have utterly 
failed to convince the public on account of their lack of 
material proof. 

I would define the movement as above described 
as empirical, and bound to remain so until our national 
conception of life and death has changed and the right 
kind of science is applied. Eastern philosophers dis- 
covered long ago that the way to attain spiritual know- 
ledge, and with it psychical power, is to study Divine 
Law. 

The existence of an astral world is to them an accepted 
fact bom of experience. 

The Yogi, by the study of Divine Law and living in 
complete harmony with it, develops within himself the 
psychic power necessary to make him complete master 
of the astral plane, and aspires to other planes far hi^ier 
in the spiritual world. 

It is this astral plane that is the subject of so mncfa 
doubt and controversy in England. The world of spirit 
and the continuation of the ego in that world is to the 
Yogi actual knowledge attained by union with the Divine 
Spirit, and he affirms that the path is open to all who have 
faith and courage to embark on it. 

Contrary to our method, which treats all psychical 
manifestations as supernatural and open to doubt, he 
finds his psychic powers perfectly natural, and draws 
upon his teachers and friends in the spirit-world kx 
guidance and strength to continue his evolution towards 
the highest spiritual condition. 

The difference between tHe Eastern and the Western 
psychical investigator, as above defined, is that the farmxx 
has assimilated his knowledge in his mind and it shows 
in his character, whereas the latter is similar to a machine 
that reproduces impressions conveyed to it, but does not 
understand them, and is therefore not in sympathy 
with them. 
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bondage, become, through sacrifice to the higher motive 
means for the Uberation of his souL Man cannot escape 
responsibility by avoiding actions, say, unpleasant cr 
corrective to others, but by doing them in the ri^^t spirit 
he lives in harmony with Divine Law and is hims^ 
blameless. It is necessary, in order to help in the piogr eai 
of humanity, that every person should cany out the 
duties allotted to him in life. 

This philosophy has many followers in England and 
America, most of them connected with the Theosophical 
Society. Some of them have reached a high degree d 
spiritual perfection, and have proved for themselves that 
the path to spiritual knowledge, and with it psychical 
power, including actual knowledge of the continued exist* 
ence of the soul after death, is open to all, as declared by 
their Eastern teachers and fellow-workers. 

They are doing much to spread their knowledge, but 
are handicapped by lack of authority and various aoae- 
tions that discredit the movement. 

I noticed during my short stay in England that a thint 
for spiritual knowledge is spreading. I think the move* 
ment should be fostered. That, in my opinion, can best be 
done through the agency of our Churches. The sanction 
of the Church is required to make the spiritual knowledlge 
now at our disposal acceptable to conventional minds. 

The best way, in my opinion to organize psycbic 
investigation and bring about the recognition of a 
spiritual existence as a basis for our material life, is to 
form a Royal Psychical Society under the aegis of tbc 
Church or Churches of England, with a council composed 
of representatives of all bodies of opinion, including; 
of course, the Church. 

Its membership might be open to men and women d 
all creeds whose contributions could satisfy a searduiV 
and impartial inquiry by that body. 

Such a society would have its own publications, wbidii 
having the sanction of the Church, would be read by 
numbers of intellectual people who have not now th 
moral courage to break through their conventions ari 
seek knowledge where it can be found. 
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THE EVIDENCE FOR SURVIVAL 

MAY SINCLAIR 

" What, in my opinion, is the most powerful argument 
(a) for, or (6) against human survival ? " 

I am invited to say in particular whether I agree 
that " the question of human immortality is not one 
to be decided by abstract argument but by evidence." 

These are embarrassing questions. I will try to answer 
them. 

First, then, I am inclined to^attach importance to the 
" abstract," the metaphysical argument, and to suspend 
my judgment more or less (less perhaps rather than more) 
as to the precise value of the experimental evidence. At 
the same time I recognize that it is only along the lines 
of experiment that we are likely to establish any scientific 
certainty. The biological and psychological arguments > 
are not to be ignored. There is also the indirect argument 
from the undoubted existence of our supernormal powers — 
powers which some day may be normal — ^telepathy, 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, veridical dreaming, levitation, 
materialization, and the rest. 

Take the metaphysical argument. I deny that it is 
"abstract." It rests flatly on experience, on the facts 
of consciousness, on the relation of consciousness to the 
world of appearances, on the relations of appearances 
among themselves. It offers the hypothesis — causal 
independence of " spirit " on " matter," on the world of 
appearances — ^most in accordance with the facts. 

The same with the biological and psychological argu- 
ments. 

> For what I have written in this connection, see A Dtf€nc$ ^ Idealism, 
pp. 3-47. 77-Ml. 35^-«. 
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If the communications go on like this it will be impossihie 
to regard them as genuine. And if not genuine, do they 
not invahdate other and more plausible manifestations? 
Do they not show that the " subconscious mind " can 
throw out its content, can build it up into the form of a 
communication, with selection and design and seeming^ 
evidential purpose, can do all that we just now decided 
it could not do ? If Mr. Vale Owen's subconscious mind, 
why not Mrs. Verrall's, Mrs. Willett's, B£rs. Leonard's in 
collaboration with Miss Radcliile Hall's ? 

I think we may set against this objection the naturalnesi 
and frequent naif unexpectedness of their conununicatioos 
compared wath the artificiality, the reminiscent Bible-and- 
liunyan quality of his. It is a pity that the preliminaiy 
test questions and answers were not published, for the 
essential thing in communications is evidence of identity, 
and, as they stand, his have too much the air of 
taking the communicator for granted. Billy's toes and 
Dr. Verrall's " Lavender and Lub " are more convincing. 

There is yet a third theory which should not be ove^ 
looked : All human memories may be pooled in one vast 
reservoir of universal mind, so that your memoxy or 
mine may stir up anybody else's memory that happens 
to have the same content. The medium's '* psyche " has 
access to this reservoir as well as to the sitter's mind. 
She desires to prove survival ; she knows that the sitter 
desires to communicate. As in a dream her " psyche " 
builds up the elaborate structure of the messages* 
selecting from the reservoir of memories those that bear 
upon her proof. (If you assume influence from the sitter 
only you cannot account for manifestations made to 
sceptics and uninterested persons.) Unfortunately, this 
theory is not susceptible of any test. 

Are there any tests that could be applied to the 
theory of telepathy from the Uving ? There are, I 
think, two : 

(i) Stances with the avowed object of obtaining 
communications, not from the dead, but from the livifig. 
If we succeed in getting plausible and charactexistic 
•' communications " from persons not cofntnuntcating or 
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Genius is the only medium through which Heaven has 
yet made any spiritual revelation to mankind. 

That seems to me the cardinal point in this inquiry. 
I am willing to examine all kinds of psychical phenomena, 
but I must judge them by their fruits. 

Many phenomena to which the term " psychical '* is 
applied appear to have no spiritual dgnificance, but to be 
merely abnormal functioning of the brain, amounting to 
disease, and sometimes ending in insanity. However, I 
will examine them in the order of their simplicity. 

1. Mesmerism may be regarded as a fimction of the 
nervous system as a whole, rather than of the brain as 
the seat of the intelligence. In popular language it is 
an exercise of will-power, the stronger will overpowering 
the weaker, with or without its consent. As the stronger 
will may be, and often is, associated with an ignorant 
and even a wicked intelligence, this faculty cannot be 
depended on for the elevation of humanity. In fact, it 
flourishes most among savage and superstitious races. 

2. Suggestion, a more intelligent form of hypnotism, 
is for that very reason less likely to be mistaken for a 
supernatural manifestation, and is therefore less liable 
to abuse. It is practised with success in the healing of 
nervous disorders by medical men, but the amateur 
faith-healer frequently does mischief by trying to extend 
its operation to cases outside its scope. The cmre of disease 
is of course a real benefit, whether induced by drugs or by 
delusions, but the latter can hardly be pronounced a 
more spiritual method than the former. It is found in 
practice that the results are the same whether the cure 
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;:"- - ^ ■ ~ -JL* ^ — 7 = t"~LL j :r "•••^ r22-s»in. ii is clear that 
vir* \'. virrt:=- :n it-:-sLii ic :ld iL±2.. cr win, of the 



s^i--t-" sJii ""^ — * "•: tr^'i^i ii f^jifec-is cf ite inspiza- 
t-*-,- -.: -Jl^ l^isJir :r :f ■±:: tr^-i. :f zls ^piiitual bdieEs. 
Or, *Jl-- ;:»^'-i': "b^* is-i i-itiIt Llt* better lestiznony than 
•j:^- a ±jz r:^-. v^ii^iz: — 71t f=::l Lath made thee 
-sLvl.^. Tl-= :.^^" :t z-LTr n-rs^: iiii in the Athanasian 
1r~i I -J:irJ: :: i lin :: irst-rate significance that, 
ilv.'. ::1 Yt-l-:-Li-N:':2ri frrt arp^sled to his countiy- 
rr-tr. s-s i ii:iz.--z--r:i--rr.. Uz "^s^ tuici to 5€e tiiat nis cures 
at:ri"-*.Tri r:--l Lin. "-nlv iLe baser sort, hungxy for 
rr.iri:!^; rs.'i^r •.la- ::r :h-= bread cf life; and that he 
ob;r::t^ •-'-; tc ir. ■^irjdr.c thtri, in consequence. Even 
when his ber.evoIti.ie causM bin: to \ield to some appeal, 
he er.deavoured to deprive the cure of any miraculoiis 
character, ar.d isiposed silence on the patient. His 
final judgment on the whole question may be read in the 
Parable of the Tempution — in its origin doubtless a 
rebuke of Yeshu's to his disciples. 

3. Telepathy has been fairly established by the work 
of the Psychical Research Society as a genuine phenomencHi, 
althousrh a rare and uncertain one. It offers some analogy 
with wireless telegraphy ; and, as the brain should be a 
more delicate instrument than any that inventors can 
devise, I see no reason why human transmitters and 
receivers should not play a part in the future of civilization. 
But this discovery deals a fatal blow to the whole arcana 
of the vulgar medium ; because, if ever the spirits of the 
departed do communicate with the living, they may 
confidently be expected to do so by this means, instead 
of by raps on tables, scribblings on slates, strummings 
on banjos, pats on cheeks, and the equally material visions 
and voices comprised in the conjuror's repertory. 

4. Clairvoyance, second-sight, palmistry, astrology, and 
othcT forms of fortune-telling may be classed together 
as i)rctcnsions for which the evidence is still defective. 

Ihc claimants to such powers have frequently been 
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L": viiih ~~^rmc?is z^rfih^csl zzsxzsre hitfaerto kB 
'^-tJ^c TT^^ri-T ieirent ■ izd is jic^ £5 h dkscs not « 
aV- V* -.L-t Jt'-tl 'z TTteilT -ccrzilisr -»» shall be flKadvini 
tr. •x:Li-:r* i* lizriries cf esri f :r ibc!€e of die s^bat 

G*r.: 15 :3 r-E i- ccly =»== ~rcc^ wliidi Beam 

6. NV-rc-rnancv. cr ie cnli cf ie dead, is <Hie of tboK 
i.TirTif^nicrlal sip^rstidcns which, arc sure to revive rfifli 
V/Hi^ kn?-^ta.bli=hed relicica has sunk to be a socU 
cr^r.v^r.tion and the new faith which is to replace it his 
not come into its own. I confess that my own attitude 
to'Arards it is that of Confucius, when his disciples ashed 
him about semng the spirits : " \Mien you do not hwt 
the ri-jht way to serve men, how can j'ou know the 
ritiht way to ser^'e the spirits ? " And on another occaskm : 
" \V7iiIe you do not know about hfe, how can you know 
about death ? " 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that a great war which his 
cut off millions of young lives prematurely should leave 
behind, as one of its unhappy legacies, a wide^)ieid 
y^:arning for some tangible assurance that there is a fife 
hfiyond the grave ; and that this yearning should renew 
the old, old attempt to communicate with the departed. 
I do not wish to judge severely of a quest that has its roots 
in human sorrow. Yet there is a selfish side to grief. The 
parr:nt who is moved by the loss of a beloved child to open 
his lieart to any of the fatherless has surely drawn nearer 
to the kingdom of heaven than he can ever get by magical 
arts. The thirst for a hereafter has not always proved 
ennobling. To rewrite Tennyson's unhappy argument— 

Through (lie gloom of savage ages murdered slave and slaughtered wife 
Slaked in blood the selfish longing for a second savage life, 
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Few of our contemporary seers seem ambitious of a future 
life that shall greatly transcend the present one. Have 
they not promised us horses and dogs and " little furry 
animals " ? (kittens ?)• And when those who have been 
deceived once already by convicted cheats call on us in 
intemperate language now to believe their tmsupported 
statements, or write them down as blasphemous Uars, 
they do not enable us to feel that intercourse with the 
dead can be trusted to promote intelligence and charity 
among the living. 

It is matter of conmion knowledge that persons other- 
wise of sound mind may sufier from hallucinations, although 
such experiences, if too continuous, may end in com- 
plete insanity. The first book of reference to hand cites 
the cases of Malebranche, Descartes, Byron, Johnson, Pope 
and Goethe, who heard voices, beheld spectres, or saw an 
arm coming out of the wall, and all this without having 
to res<^ to mediums of proved dishonesty. In short, it 
is well established that the brain, and it would seem 
especially the most remarkable brain, is sometimes liable 
to function like a reversed engine, transmitting sights and 
sounds along the optical and aural nerves to the eye and 
ear, instead of receiving them. 

U it is at least possible that these psychical phenomena 
may be subjective, the next question is whether they can 
possibly be objective. If we consent to treat the physical 
apparition of the dead as a scientific possibility, we must 
all the more require that it shall conform to what we know 
of physical laws. The ghost of popular tradition is hope- 
lessly discredited by its earthly attire. The person who 
can believe in a hereafter for suits of armour, rustling 
brocades and linen shrouds is not one with whom dis- 
cussion is likely to be profitable. But almost the same 
objection applies to the apparition of the living form 
and features. The body of the deceased cannot be in 
two places at once — ^in the coffin and in the medium's 
cupboard. And this objection extends equally to the 
living voice, which cannot proceed from a form not possess- 
ing vocal diords. 

The mental poverty of the mediums and their employers 
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rt't *il :: :=ui7ziL H^s^iuii^ "rv ziesus cf a mortal likeness. 
All tli: :ltv Lrk -Jit zir li-z: ij c:« is to stimulate the 
briiZi-: tllr :: zztziizy :: lie rcizi of hallucination. He 
lis nert'jv :: iliin tie rziriculcus power of "material- 
izir.r tie rtvt-i-: lui everv cue is satisfied. 

Tle=^r n:ri:-I:u5 viirts and \-i52:r.5 have still to be 
sulziittei t: tie tirt ^ttlei to automatic ^liting. Has 
ar.y i-cl artarl:;:- yet izipaned anything to the votaries 
of lie c-lt -.vl::! ni^lt r.:t lave sprung from their own 
imct^inaticn or ileir 'I'i^T* memcn" ? No such communica- 
tion has ever yet been rr.ade. The spirit of Milton has 
never added a line to Paradise Lost. The ghost of the 
deceased has never disclosed a single fact about its life on 
earth that was not known already. It strictly confines 
itself to arousing recollections. It cannot even discover 
buried treasure. The cumulative revelations of all the 
stances ever held have not added one iota to our 
knowledge of anything in heaven or earth. 

The only thing they have added to is our knowledge 
of living credulity and living depravity. And that is, 
after all, the crucial test in this inquiry. The endless 
exposures of mediums have done nothing to quench the 
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good. Yet I cannot compare it with that higher mysticism 
developed in the Bhagavad-Giti, which consists in trying 
to play one's allotted part in this life in the spirit of a 
faithful actor, obedient ever to the Master of the Show. 



II 

My answer to the last question put in this inquiry nmst 
be given with reluctance. I have no hope that a revinl 
of superstition or of interest in morbid phenoment 
can be turned to any good account. On the contraxji 
my principal objection to the whole business is in substance 
that of the Catholic Church, that it is trying to learn from 
the Devil. I shrink from coupling a discussion of sudl 
topics with one of true religion. 

I can only say that I see little disposition in any quarter 
to learn the real lessons of the war and profit by tfaem. 
I can remark no tendency on the part of the Christian 
Churches to sincere repentance of their age-long antipathy 
to truth. Nearly two thousand years ago they excom- 
municated the Holy Spirit with the awful curse. "If 
any man shall add unto these things, God shall add onto 
l\im tlio plagues that are written in this book," From 
th.;t dav to thi$ no Christian Church has recognized the 
Iv.^A ouicrs of the prophet, and God has been forbidden 
V\ ',!-./:v. to ir.ake any further revelation to mankind. 
VV.,;^ ;;i:\:v..:o tix"^ faithfully represents that of the world 
ir. Ci*r.o:a! VV.o Swedish Nobel's bequest to ideaUsmhas 
K\V. K:;>v:t<\:. ar.vi applied to other ends, without any 
I r. :cs: t;v.v. x\c ^-/.Mio. I hear no prayers for Ught. 

The v":i:a:v;:a::o:: n:ost calculated to benefit mankind 
\\:*.i Iv v^V.o hasiV. on the recognition of God's right to 
ir.ako :r.cn Wx\ct .ir.d of man's duty to listen to God's 
Vv-.v\\ >'"v^ -^^ o:^ar.::ation wiJl begin at the beginning 
l>v avWftinc tho faot that Heaven entrusts its messages 
to tV.o wise a:-vi r.rncht ir.ore often than to the fanatic 
Mu\ {\w krave. The " psyohioal '" phenomenon of genius 
pa. MS tmiTvphantiV the tests before which hallucination 
anil inrkeiv bivak dox^Ti. The \-isions of the artist have 
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"^ast grgjTffTigig'^ £!? SIC agrgec. mnng Aemsdves* Iwi 
dsLE otn- ryrrmriTff :3e bTygng- iftiacBs? It will need 

2. viJLjf iiiL'i'ifriCT, vidk a vfvld laQgii^e» 
:£ 2 vndif raoixre. It vill be a dnndi 

SB asirlnm f ex- artistic 
a citadei «:£ iix^ a GordeL CzT G< die Sool ; an esqwii* 
BCBt, kwcvo^ bL^azK;, a Aesoidi lor that Celtftal 
Gty dttt V3S soe& rtrshw u Tlgg oct of Heaven from God 




PS. Sodi an ccpKrizatkci nrstrd in em hr y o before 
tlie war, in ilire irtfrrjitirr;!! Order of Genius of iftiA 
by the request cf rsci cf ccsms of difierent countricf 
the writer is acth^ as chaixreODT until some one fitt> 
for the task is found willing to undertake it. 
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ii^."'i= :: rtij-:-!- Iz: tjjf -s-iris c: Kant, the sdi- 



tzz'z'T^^izz: =.zr. be firrtti tnit :ne rurden of piool 

niilrrr — L=i-im:c5 Tritn:--: rVIi'g the obligation to 
e.tiizJz zz'.rzs z- — zz z'z'zrzz zz ctheis doing the same 
Tiis line :: 3rr::n.^ni n=s imr^cTceptibly brought us 
:t tie =c-::ni rnestirn. Bnt be::re I answer that, I 
siiuli like :: n^ike tie ::I:wing observations. Some 
time azc. s-rme -arell-m-einine perple set on foot a move- 
ment, the crject :: whicn w^s id protect mediums against 
the la"^. Thr=e ?:•>- '-li ::r£rt that laws are not made 
against ar.3/ ir.ii'.'ii-i:. :r roiy of indi\'iduals. Laws 
are made wi:h cnly cne crject — the protection of the 
comniunity. It is the husiness of the State to see that 
the comm-^ty is net swindled. The extraordinary plea 
was put forward that the prc-secution of mediimis meant 
the blocking up of progress. But the law does not 
prevent anybody from indulging in mediumistic exercises. 
All that the law requires is that mediumistic performances 
should not be given for cash. No medium should make 
mediumship a source of income. It may be that there 
are a few genuine mediums. But it is not the fault of 
the law that it cannot distinguish the true from the 
false. The defect is inherent in the system. The medium 
cannot have it both ways. He cannot betake himself 
out of the province of experience, surround himself with 
Ihc wall of " occultism," and then complain that his 
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daims are not recognized. He has not yet established 
his claims. He is justly regarded as a suspect, so long 
as he remains entrenched behind " occultism." Little 
, does he realize that in thus claiming the privilege of the 
immortals he is really placing himself in the company 
of fools and charlatans. Let the medium first renounce 
his pretensions, let him challenge searching tests, let him 
80 satisfy men of science that they may be able to tell 
the genuine medium from the spurious with as much 
certainty as a goldsmith tells pure gold from gilded 
copper. Then, and then only, the law may reconsider 
the position. In the meantime, all lovers of truth, all 
earnest students, all who have the good of the community 
at heart, could not but wish that the law dealt more 
rigorously with the mediums. 

The following remarks will furnish an answer to the 
second question. 

The Self is unknowable ; the phenomenal is knowable, 
although we know very Uttle of it. We may even go 
so far as to concede to Buddha, Hume and Huxley that 
there is no Self, inasmuch as we can only know the know- 
able« and that, therefore, the existence of the unknowable 
is a proposition we have no right to lay down. But this 
is not a treatise on metaphysics, and for our present 
purpose we will maintain the above antithesis between 
the Self and the phenomenal. Mysticism occupies an 
intermediate position between the empirical and the 
transcendent. The very word shows that all that relates 
to mysticism is shrouded in mystery. Mystic experiences 
are necessarily incommimicable ; they would cease to 
be such if they were not confined to the individual. 
The mystic can no more commimicate his experiences 
than he can lend us his eyes to see with them. The 
utmost that can happen is that one mystic might under- 
stand and sympatUze with another. But even among 
themselves they cannot impart their experiences to one 
another. Incommunicability is the very essence of 
mysticism. This is why mystics are often called Quietists. 
In Sanskrit, the sage is called muni, which means " the 
silent one." In his ecstatic vision the mystic loses his 
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»Le±er ic* 15 r*3.±z:£ th* rn^rarica of a sage or of a 
rt'.'irx 1-iz^-:. Tlif is re:::i'25e iz his ecstatic moments 
tic zi-.-rr: Lis tni^rffzief tie pkezc^secal world. He 
tries :s iinn'zri::^':* tit iz. cccr.r^izicable, to translate 

Plezcntr-E ire b:-zzf ioetier bv inexorabk laivSt 
Each sciezie Ies its om special laws, and aU have 
to wcrk Tinder the strict la^i^ of thought. When s 
phenc2:encn is alle§e-d to r-e not in conformity with 
scientifc laws cr lizicai rjles, it forfeits its claim 
to credibility. There can thus be no transition from 
the region of lode and science to that of spiritnafity 
and mysticism, for the two belong to entirely difierent 
spheres. A sharp line di\ides the two, and recon- 
ciliation is impossible. The present renewal is not, 
therefore, a passing from the domain of science to 
that of the noumenal. Such a thing is inconceivaUe. 
For metaphysics is not an extension of ph3^cs (in the 
widest sense) ; metaphysics is based on the ruins of physicSb 
The manifold universe vanishes before the metaphysical 
vision. Metaphysics is the negation of physics. The 
noumenal is the denial of the phenomenal The so-called 
spiritual revival of to-day is really a step backward. It 
is a relapse from the certainty of science to the uncertainty 
and imposture of charlatanry. We have opened the 
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d'iriiifc life. E~t rcTr is focd snppHed to it after death? 
It is a c:r:=ider£ti:n of this dif&cnltv that explains ^y 
the c c nsccrati : n cf foc«d and water to the manes is so 
rigCTCusly en;c:zed in the Hindu and other religions. 

We thiis see that the invisible counterpart of the 
physical body is eternal the eternity being an analogue 
of the permanence of matter), that it is lodged in minute 
arteries, and that through these latter it is fed. We 
are further told that this body is the repository of the 
memories of past embodiments, for it is this body that 
forms the substratum of all the physical bodies during 
successive incarnations. The memories of past Bvcs, 
clinging to this body, furnish the material of dreams, 
which refer to incidents in bygone incarnations or predict 
those which will take place in future ones. During sleep 
the Self is said to be lodged in this body. We must add 
here that the eternity attributed to the tenuous body 
is not absolute, but only relative ; for, on the dawn of 
divine knowledge, the whole universe, including the 
body, vanishes into nothing. 

It may not be out of place to point out here the 
resemblance between this subtle vehicle, which carries 
the memories of the past from birth to birth through 
countless seons, and the Unconscious of Freud's psychology. 
We may, however, state at the outset that, great as is 
the discovery made by Freud, it is not quite original. 
The germs of it are to be found in Schopenhauer's views 
on the sex problem, and in his insistence on the primacy 
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k=*rw. crr^rinnsness is a 



z.c.'^i'j.'^'jkl pr:«±i:r: n :* :i* fzr-rdoo of oar brain. 

In the present state 



iz :cr in nrLiirt ±si=imi'^ :-:cscirc3«s is inconceivable. 
I: ii "^-li iLLt -Ji* 5c±^ -'^^ is sail a material body, 



£.5 rrs« n-iTttr f uk in ccr rross tody. But we are now 

trivtHir.ft fr-.n -.ie rtlf :: "^e acnil to the region of the 
pi^:-:il^. A h::i:ir*-i di^nzlties crop np. To us, who 
are tr.z^s^i iz. ^ £tz-^ b:dy, the world of ghosts is non- 
fcx:=tcr.:. 1= c^ erc-ss wcrld equally incognizable to the 
ghoiti ? If it 15 s-o. t:w do they measure time ? Have 
they invisible replicas of the sxm, moon and stars ? 

Europeans find it hard to part with their individuality. 
To them, it is the most real thing in the universe. The 
average European looks upon the world as real and as 
the abode of joy. Tell him that the world is a myth, 
and he will ridicule the idea. Yet he will not thank yoa 
if you assure him that he will return after death in another 
body to this real world, so full of joy and happiness. 
Siirh a thought terrifies him. On the other hand, re- 
incirnalion is impUcitly beUeved in by the Hindus and 
niulflhisls, although to them the world and their own 
liulividuality arc alike fictitious. This curious psycho- 
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state or not, it is a priori certain that the survival is of 
limited duration and not an endless continuance. For we 
are still in the world of phenomena, which is essentially 
evanescent. Those who are interested and those who 
helieve in human survival are, however, under tbe 
impression that, once post-mortem existence is definitely 
established, they will be in possession of a sure proof of 
immortaUty, and that after death they will join their 
departed relatives and friends and remain in their company 
eternally. It is cruel to let ignorant people live in such 
a fools' paradise. It would be kinder to make clear to 
them the whole matter. Instead of raising and cherishing 
false hopes, let us unceasingly inculcate the doctrine 
that eternity is not endless continuance. 

The tenacity with which the European clings to his 
individual consciousness is best exemplified in the case of 
Schopenhauer. He was, perhaps, the only great Western 
philosopher who clearly grasped the fictitious nature of 
individuaUty. Yet even he wavered later on in life. In 
the Parerga, published thirty-three years after his great 
work. The World as Will and Idea, he says that indivi- 
duality is not " through and through mere phenomenoD, 
but that it has its root in the thing-in-itself, in the will 
of the individual, for even his character is indi\iduaL" 
But he was in doubt himself and realized the grave 
consequences of such a statement to the whole structure 
of his philosophy, for he goes on to add : " How deeply 
its roots penetrate here belongs to those questions whose 
answer I do not undertake." Schopenhauer was led into 
the belief in the persistence of indi\iduality by the 
undeniable fact that each individual brings into the worid 
a distinct character, many features of which remain 
unexplained. \\Tiy such vast differences in the moral 
and intellectual equipment of indiWduals ? It seems 
curious that Schopenhauer, who was well acquainted 
with the Vedanta philosophy, did not borrow from it the 
subtle vehicle which accompanies the Self in its seeming 
migrations, but instead chose to introduce individuality, 
which he had over and over again demonstrated to be 
a mere phenomenon, into the thing-in-itself. Though a 
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tb* iirltn prifi^r: cf y^r^re, we most guard agaimt 

im—iiz* :: :: -Jit i-eli I: is tree that the Sdf is spoka 

c: s5 ' r-edz*. : :cs± :?3Si*s5 asd bHss." But it is only 

zriiTaiivtly ih-i: :: 3:1:: re s&id :o be conscious or blissfd. 

Fit it is "Jzi sil-e rsairr ; in it there is not the 

cistinr.::!. c: nr-en ani object, without which a»- 

s*dr:i:^€<s. ^s wt knrs' h« is izipossible. In the Mundah 

Vps:zi5>L2,± -sTr sTc txpTtssij told that "That infinite 

spirit is 5c2:-h:r:±:oti5, without and within, without 

crigiz, withtct vital breath or thinking faculty." 

Afain in the Brihad^ranyaka Upanishad we find 

Yajcavalkya telling Maitre\i : " A man comes out 

of these elements, and passes back into them as they 

pass away, and after he has passed away there is 

no more consciousness." To Maitreyi's remark : " Thoa 

hast bewildered me by saying that there is no oofr 

sciousness after one has passed away/' the sage replies: 

" I have said nothing bewildering, but only what miy 

well be understood. Foi where there is as it were a 

duality, one sees another, one smells another, one hean 

another, one speaks to another, one thinks about another, 

one knows another ; but where all this world is Self ahM 

what should one smell another with, see another with, 

hear another with, speak to another with, think about 

another with, know another with ? How should a man 

know that which he knows all this world with ? Wheiv- 

withal should a man know the knower ? " 

The above is quite in harmony not only with Schopen- 
hauer's teaching that consciousness is only evolved to 
the service of the Will, and as such is only secondary to 
it, which in itself is unconscious, but also with materiafisiD, 
which, so far as it goes, is strictly logical. Those who are 
so anxious to retain their individuality at all costs wiH 
do well to remember that consciousness is merely an 
instrument with which we are equipped on life's journey. 
To sum up the whole discussion : No system of 
philosophy is so insane as to promise inmiortaUty to the 
individual. At the very most, endless continuance is 
assured to the whole, not to the part, to the aggr^te, 
not to the isolated unit, as in the permanence of matter 
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LiTi :: =.:Lve, ^^liaiever the result of the investigatun 
ZL5.T re ii is :er*.-.:- ih^r the sonrival of individuafity is 
c^T :f linitei c:irAu:n, for, as we have seen, etendty 
is z:t endless iin—'iAnce, but is rather the negation of 
iz. Tine is fireizr. to the Eternal Self; and the Sok 
Realit-.- is n^cssarilv without consciousness, as taq^ 
c-iih bv 5«:h:jeni-i -er and the Vedantists. 

If. ::Il:wizf in the footsteps of Kant, as wc oo^ 
certainly id d^, we accept time, space and causality is 
znere firms of the knowing apparatus, as the a frm 
deteminatiins of all possible phenomena, as the function 
of cir intellect, as the verj' warp and woof of our fazaio, 
then the ver\- qnesuon as to whether we exist after death 
or cot ceases to have any significance. For without 
time and space there can be no individuality, and without 
the brain there can b« no time and space. So, from the 
Kantian standpoint, the whole problem is in^dtpi^'l^ 
However, the ghost declines to be thus summarily dis- 
missed. It asks that in all fairness we should ezamhie 
its credentials. This is why I have suggested a critical 
and unprejudiced stud}^ of the Vedanta philosophy. 
To understand thoroughly the nature of a problem is i 
great stride forward towards its solution. My modest 
claim is that I have put the issue in the clearest li|^ 
possible within the limits of an article. 

An answer to the fourth question can only be given in 
the light of ones religious or philosophical convictioDS 
as to the destiny of the human race, and as to what is 
possible and what is impossible of achievement. 

If we leave out of consideration the strictly mono- 
theistic creeds with their personal God, endowed with 
the miraculous power of creating everything out of nothiogi 
we are confronted with three distinct conceptions of the 
why and the wherefore of existence. These are Nco- 
Platonism, the Schopenhauerian system and the VedSnta 
philosophy. The first-named embraces a large number d 
schools, which have more or less the same tenets in common 
Schopenhauer's system may be regarded as philosophical 
Christianity, whilst the Vedanta stands by itself as • 
unique product of the human mind. 
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sf^:n«*Ci-'v n i ^ '"^'**'' iZlx.! ttiH 2JT3.VS re^iiz a uiislcij 
ti "1= "ijsr* iriiei ±. n tze ^"iH-rc-Sv^. Tis is die 
VT^jzjiL =irL Zurtdzsra ir=elf is tr.:s the best proof of; 
^'ir sinrilixira 7: livt is ^: ilzdi ocr gnilt. The vliob; 
T^rlii i= iirrplj i» Wil-ic-Irr* become coocrete. Ho 
V/i;i, L-.TtvtT: ii iz. iuelf zr.rrc5cicxa. In man CHily il 
re^i*s p£r:>:t c.ridii^zHi'rss, ihrocsh the brain. Tmie, 
5p^.:>5 iT-d ^i-:=>rtr~ 2r» the innate functions of tte. 
ir.^ellcct, £r.d ir::!^:: iese the one Will appears as brokeo 
r:p zr.f:, ir.::-nrrible rh-i::::r.cra. As there b nothioK 
cut-:le '.f it en -srhiih it n&y subsist, the \I1I1 is obligei 
to live cr. itself. Thus, in the aggregate, it is ahnyi 
corr.niittinc suicide, while in parts it is one vast system 
of para-zltism, in which eve^^^hi^g Uves on everything 
eli^. Hf:nc6 the confiict we see even-where in NatnR 
UTien the intellect reaches a high degree of perfectioOt 
it realizes that life is a bad mistake, that sin and sufiering 
are invrparable from it, and that its only aim is to discover 
Its aimlessness. It now hastens to retrieve the false step 
by annuUing the Will. Redemption is synonymous with 
tlie Will-not-to-live. The Xeo-Platonic theory is in- 
sidiously optimistic. Christianity and Schopenhauer's 
pliilosophy are defiantly pessimistic. Although these 
lattrir mark a distinct advance on the former and aio 
very near the truth, they are by no means without thdr 
weak points. The very fact of the sinful desire to live 
aii'iing in the original state shows that the blessedness of 
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the world of percepts, nor a pore abstzacdoo like rdatioOi 
virtue, etc., nor an absurd chimera like a centaur, nor 
yet an impossibility like the son of a barren woman, 
nor, finally, nothing. It is a imiqne principle, and its 
correlate is pure knowledge, such knowledge as leads to 
salvation. 

European thinkers have stretched M§yS on the Fjcd- 
crustean bed of the law of excluded middle, and pn>- 
nounced its claims inadmissible. But they forget tbat 
M§y2 lies outside the jurisdiction of logic. For logic is 
confined to concepts, the reduction of which to muformity 
and order b its sole business. But Maya is no concept, 
and the law of excluded middle does not apply to it 
It cannot be said of it that it is, or that it is not. It is 
the unreal principle of unreahty, and as such utterfy 
inexplicable — as mysterious as its correlate pure knowledge. 
It is owing to MayS that the universe is ever3nvfaere so 
self-contradictory. Let us illustrate this in the foUowing 
manner. With Schopenhauer, we may add the following 
antinomy to those discussed by Kant : 

Thesis. Antithesis. 

Time and space exist The brain exists only in 

only in the brain. time and space. 

That both these propositions are equally true is a 
distinct proof that the whole scheme of things is seU' 
contradictory and, as such, illusory. It is evident that 
the existence of this antinomy, which confronts the 
student of metaphysics at the very threshold, is fatal 
to all except the Illusionist school of thought. What 
constitutes their failure, proves our success. Alone among 
the great thinkers of the world, we Illusionists invite 
insolubilities, welcome difficulties, court contradictiooSi 
It would indeed be strange if everything did not end ia 
contradiction, seeing that life is a contradiction, that the 
universe is a contradiction. It is not that we cannot 
solve the problem. It is not that the problem in itself 
is insoluble. There is no problem to solve. The phito' 
sopher is beating the air, fighting his own shadow. . 
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dr». Li z^ Ccrrrrrentaiy oa the VcdSnta- 
zzzr-^ SiLizxiTi siT^ Tie knowledge of that Sdl 
i:«5S zr^i ztjr zcz zcznczi acncn, but rather cuts all 
iitL-.c i-n. Aziiz. : Ezcwledge is not sabordiiuite 
V, ^rrjizz,. Eloe-srer* "jf* read : " The works enjoined 
in --L* ILikriw^i ir» ^t*g'^ cf knowledge." Thus, virtw 
is tLt zzAzs^, -sz^z kncwiedze b the end. And this is 
rjzS'i Zinril scftir* that Nesdence, not sin, lies at the 
r^c: cf iha pLer^ zcjczial wcrLd. As Shankara most justly 
cb«^r-/t= : ' B»:ndfiXe, wiich is due to wrong knowledge, 
cannct be di=5-:lvcd b^t thrcuzh perfect knowledge." 

Si=.ce iznc ranee lies at the root of all evil, and since 
kno'x-Iedxe is the 5c!e savioiir, it is evident that the woild 
is on the wren? tr2.ck so long as it makes knowledge tlie 
mtans, and the fonzaticn of character the end. Edu- 
cation is bound to be a failure, so long as we persist in 
the absurd task of moulding and ennobling the character, 
either cf the indi\idual or of the nation. In sob- 
ordinating knowledge to ethics we have erred disastrously. 
We have mistaken the means for the end. 

One of the v^isest savings of Schopenhauer is that it 
is preferable to read a good book than to write a bad one. 
It is precisely because this adxnce is not followed that 
really cultured people are such rare conmiodities. What- 
ever the merits of democracy may be in politics, in the 
world of thought its influence is sinister, its efiects disp 
astrous. It opens the door to sciolists and charlatans. 
Everj'body wants to mount the platform ; nobody has a 
relish for the auditorium. Everybody wants to teacb; 
nobody wants to learn. Knowledge of grammar and 
spelling is regarded as a just warrant for rushing into 
print. With amazing audacity, lectures are delivered 
and books written on the most abstruse subjects by moi 
who ought to be grooming horses, and women who ought 
to be peeling potatoes. This pseudo-scientific, pseudo- 
philosophic, pseudo-mystic jungle should be cleared. 
Consistency and the best interests of the nation demand 
that we should punish perjury in the world of thought as 
rigorously as we punish it in the world of action. Until 
this step is taken, adventurers will go on thriving on the 
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credulity of the uneducated and the half -educated. Not 
that the earnest seeker envies them their lot. Rather, 
we pessimists, on whose shoulders has descended the 
mantle of Shankara and Schopenhauer, Jesus and Buddha, 
prefer to eat our bread in silence and in sorrow, solaced 
the while by the thought that it is over our graves that 
humanity marches to redemption. 

It is a sad commentary on man's professed love of truth 
that the only two schools of thought worthy of respect — 
the Pessimistic and the Illusionist — ^have been treated 
with scant courtesy. The reason given is that they are 
non-constructive. But this is a strange way of showing 
one's respect for truth. These critics talk as if teleology 
were an a priori certaiuty, whereas its tacit assumption 
is, perhaps, the most flagrant instance of begging the 
question. It is the business of the philosopher to find 
out whether life has a purpose, whether there is any 
design in Nature, and not to take for granted that we are 
here to work towards a goal. Schopenhauer admits a 
relative design in the order of phenomena. But the 
denial of an absolute teleology is the very kernel of his 
teaching. Life is a grim tragedy. We can end it. Mend 
it we never can. To seek to retain the Will-to-live, and 
at the same time to desire the elimination of sin, sorrow, 
suffering and conflict is to aim at the impossible. The 
procedure resembles that of a man who would remain 
dry in his bath. The only aim of life is to discover its 
aimlessness. It has nothing to offer to the thinking 
mind. It is a race in which the best winner is the worst 
loser. The eternal craving for metaphysics bears witness 
to the emptiness of existence, the fruitlessness of all 
effort. The fact is that the optimistic view of life is 
fundamentally insane. The pessimistic attitude is the 
only correct one. If all is good, or is going to end well, 
why trouble about anjrthing ? Since good is inherent 
in the universe, we need not worry about the result. 
But perhaps it will be said that all depends on our 
effort. In that case, however, no certainty can attach 
to optimism, for we may not make the necessary effort, 
or our efforts may faU. Look at it from whatever 
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point you like, the optimistic conception is radically 
wrong. 

The advocate for progress contends that the very woti 
implies non-culmination. Progress is as endless as time 
itself. Little does the Progressivist realize that this is 
a naive confession that life is without a goal. If he 
thus wishes to save his face by giving up the substance 
for the shadow, the pessimist has nothing to say to him. 
The persistence vdih which a final purpose is attributed 
to life is at bottom inspired by the commercial spirit. 
It is philosophical profiteering. The PhiUstine stands 
aghast at the idea that nothing can be made out of life. 

But it will be said that after all life has a purpose— 
the liberation of the Self. This would be a vaUd objection 
if the Self were really involved in sin and suffering. But 
it is only seemingly so. We cannot think in terms of 
eternity. To us, who live in time, it appears as if the 
Self were lost for an eternity and is saved at a particular 
moment in time. This is how what is beyond time appears 
clothed in the garb of time, what is beyond thought is 
conceived by thought, what is beyond knowledge is 
reflected in knowledge, what is transcendent seems to 
translate itself into the empirical. Truly does Berkeley 
say : " This sort of learning seemeth in effect reminis- 
cence." 

Christianity, properly understood, inculcates the same 
doctrine, for one of its main teachings is that works 
do not justify. But this means nothing more than that 
no effort is of any avail. Add to this the fact that in the 
New Testament the world is synonymous with evil, and 
we then see Christianity in its true character as at once 
pessimistic and ateleological. The wages of sin is death. 
But life, not sin, is the antithesis of death. Thus, life 
itself is sinful. It will be well to bear in mind that in the 
New Testament the world is not depicted either as the 
true home of the soul or as its purgatory, but as a land 
into which it has sinfully strayed. The world is the very 
antithesis of the soul ; the two are eternally pitted against 
each other ; between them, therefore, there can be no 
reconciliation. 
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/icra is tbe only reliable commentary on the New 
Testament. 

When throo^ii this preliminary exercise the lust of 
life has been rooted ont, divine knowledge will dawn on 
the hitherto seemingly bewildered soul and irradiate it| 
as a da^ of lightning illumines the dark expanse on a 
stormy night. Then will the truths of the VedSnti 
philosophy, as we find them in the majestic edifice con* 
structed by the genius of Shankara, seem as dear as 
daylight. Maya, the Sphinx who devours everybody, is 
now hexaeU devoured by the sage, who boldly solves tbe 
riddle by declaring that there is no riddle to solve. And 
now the Self . . . 
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zL -±e fTssr fci:i±s :f -vodd-zwikeEEias. (that biger 
^-y-fj.^r^g IS prygtfiftf rr icurxsaai aad strqgj^ in the 
':xC7 zrjtzc Tie -v^ir 2zd =2 caDCOBBtant sodal and 
piuncal zzxrrzlsccs 2r» t2e TPTilifK of the New Day of 

cl xzif i2e -Sffn.; jL.i-11 of old and effete 



en* It ^^fibd ^'^i- ■ ! ' > % "*"^ besoeaks the f^ om nlpri nn 
if 2;sziiJ2dcc cf tae Thai dements dnring 



j'jc£ h&sfz £zii iiis: : L: jaln g-oc of the waste for whidi 
fia^xy^i zjzt* ^m^ tbsr zrts^ By the martyrdom 
ci zzast, the -mzxiit body ss refreshed and invigorated, 
azfj a zer rserricr :;t free dyiiaimc agencies of soid or 
spcir is siz'dossi. Tbe Hberatua of long-ocdoded U^t 
by tb* ccc32sck2c cf x:ar=re's fad is a type of this Kbeia- 
tioa ci spctr^sd ezxrzy. Cfaiistiamty, then, was the 
advent cf the universal sool-caDscioasness, bat it was a 
phase insdstcdTt or innddve rather than rationaL The 
awaking of the Race is the coming of the Spiritual Reason, 
the Incamatiom of ike Logos in Hmmamiiy, and the present 
renewal of psychical activities is the immediate prdode 
to this. 

QuEsnox 2. Does this renewal denote a passing from 
a logical and scientific {deductive) to a spiritual and mystical 
{inductile) conception of life, or a reconciliation between 
the two, that is, of Science and Faith ? 

Answer. — It means nothing else but a reconciliation 
between the two. Rather is it the first step to sudi a 
reconciliation, inevitable, however long deferred by errors 
of human self-determination. It is the counter-action 
of the causal principle in the mind of Man against the 
deductive process tending to Effect, of which we have 
witnessed the consummation in the triumph of a long 
process of steady materialization of all psychical and 
spiritual forces moving in Man. The religion of the 
New Era will be deductive in that it will lay hold of all 
that is true and all that is vital in Science and Philosophy 
and will build on these : never neglecting the Creative and 
Inspirational side, but making this dominant. It will 
be the wedding of Intuition and Intellect and will thus 
satisfy all the aspirations of mind as well as heart. 
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over phjrsical matter, itself allied perhaps to that magnetic 
force acting in the aether which, as we know, will gather to 
itself a definite body of particles of steel, seen in synmoetric 
shape as lines on the magnetic field, though the formative 
medium is invisible. Here we have Cause and Effect: 
Cause invisible actuating Effect visible : Cause preceding, 
and equally outlasting. Effect ; Cause capable of repeating 
Effect in sequence which must itself depend upon the 
recurrent action of another and more remote Cause which 
makes the magnet work. In a dynamo, this cause is 
Mind. Hence, by analogy, we argue a psychical being as 
a dynamic cause in an aetheric vehicle which is a link 
between soul and matter ; and here we have the suggestion 
of an immediate cause of Body and Expression of Human 
Personality in an aetheric counterpart of the visible body 
necessary as the only agent that can enter into direct 
and active relation with Matter as electricity or magnetism 
can so associate themselves. And this inmiediate caus^ 
we infer, both precedes and survives, at least for a whib» 
the dissolution of those material particles with whidi it 
has temporarily loaded itself and which, when the va2M 
has become too unwieldy or obstructive to the free and 
orderly play of its inherent energies, must be shaken oS. 
And with the dissolution of the body goes also the 
dissolution of the brain, and Man, in the words of the 
sacred scribe, " returns again to his earth, and all his 
thoughts perish." Yes, the thoughts of the physical 
intellect resident in the brain. But as action and reaction 
are equal and opposite, so we apprehend that the causative 
medium, the aetheric brain, in its association amd work in 
matter, has been impressed by the reflex of its experience 
in matter, and carries with it the whole of that 
experience, holding it for so long as it persists as a 
of its proximate cause, which in this case is of the nature 
of Will. To give one more illustration : a musicum 
conceives an idea in the womb of emotion. This ideft 
interprets itself in melody, first heard within himseli 
He translates the melody into form and it is played oo 
an instrument or sung. From the instrument or vdce, 
the music is registered upon a vulcanite record^ which is 
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mrtT irid^ like -viiiiis: Tanp, aaid thor diaie in tbe buDdog 
of iii£ raz, is rylK is 2 enatir Body of Hnmainty, and 
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vizidi 25 to bdzi§ alKTcr 22 last the iocaznatioo of the Logos 
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iggrerrlr Bcssessaiy to destroy the g iiniuig genns cf a 
TCDswed idea of scpajalffnfss Talring root and pfopagatmg 
Btf a fad weed in the Tmnd* 
asDODg those vbose wqeIl is m 
near alBed to tbe saicdal, and if this alliance should 
prevail, aS is ksL Bnt the iH< < B ii itin n of the mnfying 
qxiitnal casse undertying all psjfthic things will link 
Earth to Hea^m and fulfil the great plan wherd>y tbe 
Cieative Tboog^ seeks perfect sdf-ezpressioa in a 
PERFECTED HUMAXITY. 

Trmmscripi of Facsimile. 

9th December. 1912. 
Ai dasUmlnuy. 

R.B.> " Te wiD find nothing East of the Chapiter 
House save only a courtyard and a wall that passetb 
foiirteen feet from it. I have sayd it. But much of my 
work fieth to the south side of the wall of 3^ sayd Qiaptie 
Howse and ye will find it Follow the wall ye have found 
to the south side of ye Howse and ye shall find much of 
the Chapter wall left, and beyond it the passage-way and 
on the right ye lytell parlour or chambre beyond whidi 
was the Calefactorium. Thus shall ye come over against 
the Refectory south wall and beyond hym yet another 
parlour, and beyond hym cometh the Prior's Chapel and 
his parlour, and in front, by the grete Court, his Idtchea'' 

> Probably <* Ridiard Berc " (Abbot). 
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ETHICS 

THE PRESENT-DAY MEANING OF SPIRTTUAUSM AS A 
WORLD MOVEMENT. 

Cloudsslet BREftBTON, M.A., L. te L., Author of Slwtffffc 
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THE NEED OF A SINCERE RELIGIOUS SENSE. 
Dr. Bernard Bosanqubt, M.A., LL.D., D.CX. 
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n-jilc^ : -.zLreti-iic iir±cr:o exis^g between them in the 
=.:-il-rLirii- :f "^jt -s-.rid -^tZ alcvly give place to a growing 
rcni-r :: :::-:7»rri'±:!i. i5 tbe still largely subconscious 
■iLcZLcn: :: ?ir.-l":— .'r:-r:: ener^es more fuUy into con- 
2ci:-i=-e=i iiiinpazirc. as ii is. by the growing disbelief 
in '±c 2.bs: 1 -tr- :sss :: digrras, that for all their merits 
LiVT priTr-l --l-rnsclvcs -iiLfible to ward ofi the greatest 
catiitr--'- 1 ±-at ±.-= world has ever seen. 



In plair cf a set c£ highly untralized and isolated 
Czjzzzt^ and Religions, there is aheady slowly rising within 
the c:ilecr:ve ccnscioTisness of humanity the idea of a 
Fid^rziicn cf Ch'irches and of Religions, b^;inning in 
this Country wiih an etUinie between the Free Churches 
and the State Church, itself a step towards a further 
enienid widi the Roznan Catholic and Greek Churches. 
One believes that the movement will not stop there, bat 
will ultimately lead to a mutual understanding between 
this re-organized Christendom and the other great world 
religions. Buddhism, Confucianism, Mahonmoetanism, and 
the like, till the wa\* is paved for the slow realization of 
a world-religion embracing and comprehending them 
all, \*et neither effacing nor destroying even the smallest 
of them, for the world-religion, when it comes, will not 
come to destroy, but to fulfill. 

I am well aware that the claim to such a religion is 
made by the followers of Theosophy, who have done much 
for spreading the doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man; 
but personally I regard their creed as a short-cut to an 
objective which can only be fully attained by a process 
of gradual incorporation of every diversity of belief and 
creed, just as fuU Internationalism can only come to pass 
by the internationalization of Nations and not by mere 
Cosmopolitanism. It is by recognizing differences, not 
ignoring them, that the pax mundi must come. 

For this gradual interweaving of all creeds and religi<flis 
does not mean the complete absorption or obliteration of 
even the tiniest sect in this majestic world-religion, but 
rather its due location in the sphere of the spirit, be it 
but the equivalent to a San Marino or Andorra on the 
physical map. Has not the tiniest stream its appointed 
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place in the contributory system of the mighty Amazon ? 
Those who wish to profess the tenets on which it lays 
particular stress will have full liberty to do so, for do not 
those tenets, if they have any meaning, represent what 
is nearest to their heart ? Are not those who profess them 
the world's expression for some tiny element of truth it 
desires to put forth ? Are they not indeed the Word 
made flesh ? Only instead of being, as they were in the 
past, cut off and isolated like some lost flora on an Alpine 
summit, they will henceforth know that they are but 
one of the many flowers of the field, whose deepest glory 
is to reveal the glory of the Creator without reflecting on 
His glory as revealed by other flowers. They are in fact 
a contingent in that innumerable throng worshipping the 
Unknown God under the ritual they prefer. If all roads 
lead to Rome in the physical world, so all spiritual paths 
lead to the City of God. 

A more difficult question, of course, will be man's attitude 
towards those lowlier religions, in which Animism, Totem- 
ism, Fetishism predominate, stages through which the 
great world-religions have passed, and, being as it were 
Museums of all these stages, still contain certain elements 
of them. Here again the sense of a common humanity 
and of Universal Brotherhood should convert scorn into 
sympathy and make us tolerant of those who are still 
in the childhood of mankind, and of their somewhat 
childish efforts to explain the mysteries that surroimd 
them. Such a tolerance does not preclude us from trying 
to lead them from these conceptions to something higher. 
It was indeed on these lines that the early Christian 
missionaries in Europe worked. 

2. Thb Pre-war Conception of Dogbia. — And in this 
work of toleration we find ourselves unexpectedly helped 
by the more recent conception of dogma and its relation 
to myth. La foi est iUrnctte, as a Frenchman has said, 
but la CToyance (the outward and visible form) est passagire. 
For God fulfills Himself not only in many ways, but also 
in many successive wajrs. Creeds are indeed more or less 
imperfect embodiments of the Divine, but they are only 
in part eternal because we only know in part. Dogma, 
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•»"i»»r-L*:r iz 'iLt v?rii irf Srrieiicie or of reTiginn, is 
ir. v.T-ir -R'iiii: dLzjire, clier arid decay. Again, the mean- 
ir^ if "jjk^yz "wtirlr '^"' I'ljv i>e Even in wards wbicfa az€ 
in £ rinilsT sttie :: =»:r::ticc end dissohiticn, so that even 
if.. ;fr iw,piii\V'^, the rriert words could be as it were 
pe:n£ed c.nd crj-ritliiied, the ideas that they embody, 
being nbjert i:/ zic^dfication and decay, would finaDy 
make them as "mizieliigible as some forgotten script 
But this does net irtean that any really true experience, 
whether stated as a natrral or a spiritual law, is necessarily 
here and now unreliable, useless or even harmful. Wliat 
it does mean is, that it is true li^ithin certain limits and 
certain conditions, whether of time or space. In fact, 
these limits may be so ^-ast that the truth embodied may 
apparently remain unchanged not merely for our own time 
but for epochs. Yet the day must come, if humanity 
is to progress, when the widest-spread dogma, like that of 
Newton's Law of Gra\'itation, must find its long uncontested 
absoluteness limited by the new theory of some Einstein. 
On the other hand, at the basis of every great dogma 
there lies a core of imperishable truth, ready to Uo^om 
out again and again into m>*th, when the dogma in which 
that core of truth is incarnated decays. In this sense 
dogma, like reproductive life in the person of the individual 
mortal man, is at once mortal and immortal. In fact, 
the fundamental truths of no big religion can ever pass 
away, however much it may change with the ages or 
become absorbed in other great religions. Viy^h indeed 
is eternal, ever ready to spring up anew when the crop 
of dogma has failed. 

What then is myth ? If dogma be the scientific state- 
ment of religious beliefs, myth is their poetical expression, 
of which dogma, as history shows us, is often but the 
scientific restatement. Or, in other words, myth comes 
from the heart of man and dogma from his head. Neces- 
sarily, like every poetic definition, myth is incomplete, 
but contains always an aspect of the essential, and by 
its very nature, unlike dogma, allows of allegorical inter- 
pretation, and therefore is always open to interpretation 
in every age. It possesses the elasticity and adaptability 
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destiny and belp to build the Cosmos. This 
seems to me to transcend while ateo mdndixig the idea 
of Purgatory, which, thotigh it satisfies the individual's 
instinct for caOo^iCi does not satisfy his equally stzoog 
longing that his sufEerings may also help Creation «i 
uell as himself. But without the idea of Pnxgatory or 
Reincarnation our present-day religions do not seem to 
have sufacient moral sanction against wrongdoing. I 
know that each man makes to a certain extent his own 
heaven and his own hell for himself, but when we see the 
fraudulent millionaire die apparently happy and respected 
and the criminal statesman apparently pass to his rest 
without his crimes being expiated here, we are apt to wonder 
if the " short ser\'ice " system of life is reaUy the truer con- 
ception, and if man is not always and for ever recurrently 
liable to perpetual conscription throughout the age8» 
till the supreme Armageddon has been won. One cannot 
help feeling that such a conception, if accepted in the 
Western World, would act as a most powerful deterrent 
to those in high places, who might otherwise be inclined 
to believe they can somehow dodge the consequences 
of their acts. 

But if I incline to the Eastern conception of Reincarna- 
tion, I am still enough of an Occidental to believe that, 
even though ultimately reincorporated in God, the in- 
dividual will never reach that totally unconscious state 
called " Nirvana," but will preserve somehow a conscious 
identity, as the Son preserves his identity compared 
with the Father, And so I suppose I am a believer in 
personal survival even in the final stage, for identity 
implies at once sameness and duality. 

4. As regards the last question, the utilization of the 
present psychic 61an, I have left myself but Uttle room 
to treat of it. But many of my conclusions are implicit, 
if not explicit, in what has already been said. I have 
already alluded to the need of deepening oiu: sense of 
social responsibility and social sympathy, with a view 
to strengthening not merely national but international 
solidarity, inculcating thereby a reverence for man, not 
only as a human, but as a spiritual being, and so creating 
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a req>ect for his religion and desire to comprehend it as 
the key to his higher self. This sense of social solidarity 
will be enormously fortified if, as Mr. B. Branford has 
pointed out,' we are able to miite the two main forms 
of political organization at present competing with one 
another, the old regional or geographical and the new 
Guild or professional. Their conjunction should at once 
strengthen the sense of human solidarity at home and 
abroad. The more mankind really feel that they are one 
in kin and one for weal and woe, so will the prospects of 
a durable peace become more settled. Hence the value 
of such agencies as the Inter-university entente, the 
Moral Education International Congress, the numerous 
hJKngual reviews that have been recently started, the 
League of Nations, and the Commission on International 
Labour. And last, but not least, what would probably 
be one of the greatest helps to the cause would be the 
creation of a world university on the lines laid down 
by Mr. B. Branford in Janus and Vesta* to which I 
would refer. 

• A New Cka^ in Uu Sdenu of Government (Chatto and Windus). 

• ymmu mmd Vata (Chatto and Windoi). 
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THE CONCORDIA MOVEMENT OF 

JAPAN 

PROFESSOR JOHN STUART MACKENZIE 

I DO not feel that I have much to say on the questions 
that you have raised. Most of what has occurred to me 
is stated in a Presidential Address to the Union of Ethical 
Societies, which, I believe, is to be published shortly in 
the Hibbert Journal and afterwards as a separate pamphlet. 

In general, I think it is true to say that many people 
in the Western world are feeling the need for a fresh 
Gospel. Some are trying to find such a Gospel by an 
appeal to abnormal experiences. Others are turning 
again to the Far East, from which most of the great 
religions have come. It is partly in consequence of this 
fresh interest in the East that my wife and I have been 
led to arrange for a visit to Ceylon and India, where we 
hope to meet some first-hand authorities on Oriental 
speculation. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the fresh interest 
in such speculations has been greatly strengthened by the 
experiences connected with the Great War — ^both the 
experiences of personal loss and the more impersonal 
sense of the bankruptcy of civilization. 

What is chiefly important, from a practical point of 
view, in connection with this interest, is to try to co- 
ordinate the various forms that it assumes and focus 
them upon the most hopeful lines of inquiry. I am 
inclined to look for good results from the Concordia move- 
ment which was initiated by President Naruse, of Tokyo, 
shortly before the outbreak of the war. President 
Naruse died about a year ago ; but his work is being taken 
up by his colleague, Professor Anesaki ; and I believe it 
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now likely to be carried on energetically. The object 
this movement is to bring about a better understanding 
d co-operation among those who are interesting them- 
Ives in different countries in the growth of the religious, 
Dral and social ideals of the human race. I believe 

effort of this kind to be the essential preliminary to the 
ccessful working of a League of Nations or any similar 
m for international co-operation and the establishment 

a lasting peace. 
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I MAT S2LJ that, for xziy part, I cannot dissociate Spiritualism 
bozn Rf^iigTon, and the universal interest that has now been 
awakened in matters spiritual must ultimately have an 
elevating enect on the moral and religious Ufe of the 
people. 

To students who have been able to interpret the BiUe 
aright there is practically nothing in the psychic pheno- 
mena of the present day with which they were not 
familiar. By the majority, however, the fact of human 
survival, the continuity of hie, and the power of com- 
munication between Earth and Spiritual Spheres has 
been received with mixed feelings. 

I think I shall be right in saying that such enlighten- 
ment has been best received and welcomed by those who 
have suffered bereavement, though I am aware that many 
of them believe it against the teachings of the Bible to 
hold communication — ^personally, I am of the oppo^te 
opinion and contend that I am supported by the New 
Testament. 

I have referred so far to those who have arrived at their 
convictions either from personal experience or from 
the conclusions of some of the leading scientists, resulting 
from experiments of an exhaustive nature and under 
the severest test conditions. There are others, however, 
to whom the power of communicating through mediums 
appeals only as a pastime, and as the religious element 
is in such cases absent, it is fairly obvious that the response 
from the other side will be in a spirit of levity and some- 
times productive of evil, according to the characters taking 
part at the s^nce. This is a phase that we all hope will 
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soon be extinct, leaving only more deeply religious con- 
victions, with a wider knowledge of the hereafter obtain- 
able by reverent seekers. 

Experiments for psychic phenomena should only be 
conducted by earnest researchers — ^men like the late 
Sir W. Crookes, for example, or Sir W. Barrett, Drs. Craw- 
ford and Geley — ^who have accumulated sufficient evidence 
to convince those who have not been privileged and blessed 
vrith direct personal conununion. 
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szii i2>:»r: -»xi±. vi -p^lt: isd codkt to know more. Oar 
civv'^ZiTi zz '±s^ "^TgtT-nfg :j Utt v-rrrgtaw mind is assuredly 
Zi'j: T*- iidir-isc* W* ■■'in zd Icdov vlut our nunds are 

2&T% ^»i*«"g oi direct oonumnu- 






ircn -±25 '^^sz picit that interest chiefly centres. 
¥yz z:t p&r:, I r?. — tzz cc'ijochre ol nmid and body asezist- 
ir^ aZ^liz fnn rc^ ai^Trher. I cannot imagine the mind 
flvir^ 2.-2^7 arid kavzng the body bdiind as an empty 
case or osTeiine. The two to me seem insepaxabfe--t]ie 
b>dv as e^sendal to the mind as the mind to the body, 
and the whole fcnning the pexsonahty or self. I would 
not be myself apart from my body. And I would not fed 
that my friend was himself without his body. There is 
a natural inclination in men to touch each other — ^tonch 
each other in the body, shake hands, embrace. Canadians 
rush to shake hands with the Prince of Wales. Ladies 
storm the platform to shake hands with a popular pianist 
They must have the human bodily touch. The body is 
an essential part of themselves and of the object of tbeir 
admiration. 

And the body is no gross coarsely material thug 
about which we should feel ashamed and upon which ire 
should look with contempt. It is spiritual through and 
through. It is a marvellously complex system of groups 
of those ultimate particles of matter which are called 
electrons. And these electrons, it must be emphasized, 
ai'c> not inert specks incapable of activity by themselves. 
< )ii the contrary, they act of themselves. They act of 
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irs:^::! £iii ifOTszitt^? bfTa&tf. She has a most deter- 
'zljtz vll 5^ Tif^T izuchfr lisiion will bear witness. 

7 acute intelligence too. 
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i_- - riLT.t :*=±ini zLLr*ner. ckarly distinct from the 
r^—.iT :z JriZiri :r S*nn£i:y cr America— or even 
^:--i^ .r Iriuz^i. Scif iis e =*nory too : she remem- 

hi i:"=5 r: ihe American Colonies or 
LiTiz Lc^y. she has a body— the 



z.z - T-:..^ : .zs • V ^rf' frsrtl ^zd the bodies of living 
—i^-L-:;:!. I ■-? TTi:-: sei — "wiai respect England is 



1:1 rrr^i?c^'- -iiif sLZTif WIT ir Wcild, that is, the whole 

ii £ ?=r5.Mi — the Supreme Person 



ur ..: l1 ruifT pffrsrr^ is I am made up of these 
:l. ni::r":5cr7^: rci-imve beings which go to con- 



T:^ r=ur^ zr- r.irriTo:^ :: the general constitution 
•« u.::-^- :^i. .^ iiif r=uiri:ir :f z, nan to the world about 
I-t:. 1 V . ^^ „.:^ ir»:c i. — ^f.^ 5r.:rri\^ in the foUowing 
rr«.:^^r •. n^-i >:r-rrTes ±rst cf =11 in his home drde 
^r^ ^. .:r .c ^orc izinru.:* friends. And this not as 
r-4C^ r..r..r- :.: l5 i idnt* Acr:\-ity. In crises and 
r.-, — ,: : > .. i^-ii ::r^:r "^-fc -we are strung up to be our 
^.-- .:> .- -.m- :•=•:: H'l^r rTidf-:. On such occasions a 
!-...' /- : ... >• L.5 ii-Jifr "B-rrtirc in him. His father 
> , *, ::!.: :;.- r-u-. :: linsclf working in him and 
..V . :. > - ^ :: ->* i.5 —-:! 3^ he can like the best 
!.. % .- . :.> iv::- N:x: s zlaC survives in the cor- 
X . \ -. v;. :, . . »;-> :: v':„:2i he WaS a member and which 
*. vx. ■. :•— ^ -r Nflicn f:r instance, survives in 
.V .-. V '^- • :^i -:= Zn^'-ind. I am sceptical as to 
. V * '^ ^"* rv\>:j -jz jcne shad:w\- form wandering 
^ V ^*- *"> ^- - "--^- '-- >"nr%-ives in the Na\y and in 

>" ^j, .. . . ' , V - ' : : : :'<::%:r. He is for ever a part of the 
\ ix N V / ,' V :! : -d Ir. tjres :i crisis, as in the late 
^ ; "V • V .' --.::>. iwjj^ :: Nelson within us inciting 
, .,. V i / * / .' • ^-* ^. ' ^•■J^? ^-— — ^ a^ lii^ l>^st. Lastly. 
^ -t- X X .v^ • /".,r. .I'/.^vrr-rrehensive Self the World. 
;*.,* N> o c vi .^> A.:.*Jil :v..*~:en: — ^this moment which has 
iu.< ,v.vix\v; :av.: ;>,? •.*^>: *r.d is just passing over into 
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THE NEED OF A SINCERE RELIGIOUS 

SENSE 

DR. BERNARD BOSANQUET 

Every one interested, without exception, should caiefulty 
study The Road to Endar, by " A Prisoner in a Turkish 
Camp" (Lane). 

1. When abnormal phenomena are all^^ed to take 
place, it is a matter of some interest to common sense 
and science to investigate their reality and causation* 
Beyond this, which I fear is but a small dement in it, 
the present " psychical renewal "seems to me adangeroos 
and whoUy irreligious craze. 

2. No ; except in the sense that impulses may be am- 
cemed in it which cotdd only be satisfied in a sane and 
truly religious mysticism. 

3 (A). The argument from human affections. But this 
has no evidential weight ; arguments from necromancy 
are either null or positively deterrent ; and the true 
meaning of the question is only to be understood throu^ 
genuine and sincere religion or philosophy. 

4. A sincere religious sense would destroy the super- 
stitious craze, and the rest would be a normal problem for 
science and common sense. 
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6. PSYCHOLOGY 

THE TRUTH OF THE SPIRITUAL ENERGY. 
Professor Hbnri Bbrgson. 



The Tnidi of the Spiritual Energy 

body decay. And this reascm is no longer of value if 
the fact is, as stated, that the consdoosness is 'ndependent 
of the body. 

5. The more we accnstom onrsetves to the idea that the 
coresrinnsnfiss dominates the organism, the more natural 
it win appear that the sool s urvive s the body. 
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7. OCCULTISM 
(a) TlMOMpliy 

THEOSOPHY AND SPIRITUALISM. 

K. P. SorNETT, Vice-Preadent of tiie Theoaophical Sodetf. 

(6) Eyidential or Ptfdio-<Cliristiaiiity 

THE NEW EVIDENTIAL CHRISTIANITY. 
F. R. SCATCHSSD, Editor, Asiatic Revism. 

CHRISTIAN IDEAS OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 
Fergus Httmb. 

(e) Spiritualistic Research 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SPIRITUALISBL 
David Gow, Editor of Light. 

(d) Psydiical Researdi 

THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick (Hon. Sec.). 

NO PROOF OF HUBfAN SURVIVAL. 

Hester Travers Smith, of Dublin, Author d Vaim 
from the Void. 

EVOLUTION AFFIRMS SURVIVAL. 

Dr. Ellis T. Powell, LL.B., B.Sc, Barrister-st-Law. 

A COLLEGE OF MEDIUMS. 

Captain E. R. Serocold Skeels. 

THE CRUX OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND SUR- 
VIVAL. 
J. D. Bsresford. 

THE SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. AND MRS. GLAD- 
STONE. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone. 
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have reached a more advanced stage — ^I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that the cniient difiosioQ of interest in 
Spiritualism ooght to be heartily wdcomed for a great 
variety of reasons. 

To begin with, the comfort it promises to afford and 
has already afforded to large nnmbers of people who have 
suffered bereavement during the war invests it with a 
beneficent aspect. As a movement in the direction ol 
further discovery, having to do with the laws governing 
human evolution and the conditions of that Divine hier- 
archy through which the supreme purposes of manifesta- 
tion are worked out, the new era, which the present awaken- 
ing may lead on to, is to be sighted on the horizon with a 
feeling far more fervent than the mere word " welcome " 
could express. Of course, we are confronted at once with 
an outburst of warning from people prejudiced, for some 
strange reason, against the expansion of knowledge along 
the most important chaimel in which it can flow, and the 
dangers of Spiritualism are represented by the enemies 
of progress with grotesque exaggeration. With dariog 
disregard of truth, some such champions of timidity teD 
us they know of cases in which the practices of Spiritualism 
have driven people into lunatic asylums. Broadly speak- 
ing, that statement is destitute of foundation. In some 
infinitesimal percentage of cases it is possible that peojde 
endowed with extreme psychic susceptibility, dabbling 
in Spiritualism from sheer curiosity without any lofty 
motive, may come imder the malignant influence of evfl 
agencies in the spiritual world, who, for that matter, are 
much more widely successful in cultivating the prejudices 
out of which the warnings I am dealing with arise. Thus 
some among the clergy even, flourishing the red flagi 
may be regarded as illustrating in person the fact that 
Satanic powers may sometimes disturb sanity with best 
success when cultivating a conventional prejudice. Indeed, 
the manner in which the clergy as a body during the past 
history of Spiritualism have generally opposed and mis- 
represented it is one of the strangest and saddest features 
of that history. It would be childish to deny that during 
the middle of the centiuy last passed they were losing 
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investigation. Looking back now from a higher stand- 
point of knowledge, we can see that by that method it 
was quite certain that inquiry would be somewhat con- 
fused by communications coming from entities on the 
other side as ignorant or as mischievous as they were in 
life, and only distinguished from incarnate humanity by 
finding themselves manifesting in what we now call the 
Astral World instead of on the physical plane. But that 
did not matter to begin with. The all-important achieve- 
ment was to show people drifting into atheistic incredulity 
under the influence of " der Geist der stets vemeint " 
that it was possible to obtain positive knowledge conceni- 
ing the reality of the future Ufe and the conditions sur- 
rounding its earlier developments. 

At the time this decision was reached, it was obvious 
that the revelation could not stop there. Whoever 
might be properly appreciative of the new light shed upon 
our condition in nature would be entitled to further help 
along that line of thought and inquiry. Therefore, at tlus 
same time that arrangements were made to start Spiritual- 
ism, it was settled that at a later date an experiment should 
be made to ascertain whether there were a sufficient number 
of people ready for scientific spiritual progress to justify 
a partial withdrawal of the veil which, up to that time, 
throughout the history of the world, had concealed from 
public view the possibility of reaching absolute know- 
ledge concerning the laws governing human evolution, the 
methods by which this might be promoted, the goal towards 
which, if thus promoted, it would lead. It is not exactly 
true that the veil always concealed the knowledge of 
such possibilities from ordinary mankind. During early 
Egyptian civilization, far behind that which modem 
research of the mere archaeological order deals with, the 
hierophants of the higher wisdom were recognized as such 
by the common multitude, even if few of these were pre- 
pared to follow in their footsteps. Then, by degrees, as 
a later period came on, and the persecuting brutaUties of 
the Church in the Middle Ages rendered all independent 
thinking or study a sure pathway to suffering and tragedy, 
the veil was drawn more and more closely over occult 
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THE NEW EVTOENTIAL CHRISTIANITY 

F. IL SCATCHERD 

This article is a cursory attempt to deal with the second 
question : Does the present widespread revival of interest 
in psychical phenomena denote " a passing from a logic4d 
and scientific to a spiritual and mystic conception of 
life?" — i.e., is the rational conception being replaced by a 
spiritual one ? 

The form of this question might be amended, thou^, 
as it happens, it is fully justified by the attitude of Mr. 
McCabe, the protagonist of Rationalism in the recent 
debate on Spiritualism which took place at the Queen's 
HaU, London, between himself and Sir Arthur Cooan 
Doyle. This being so, and lir. McCabe representing the 
dead or dying school of Nineteenth -century Rationsdism, 
it may be well to deal with the question in the given form, 
as it bears the interpretation put upon it by Rationalism, 
that Spiritualism has no sanction from logicsd and scientific 
thought, i.e., rational thinking is, per se, opposed to the 
spiritual and mystical, as reason is opposed to unreason 
and the logical to the illogical. 

This is neither the time nor the place to enter upon a 
philosophical disquisition; suffice it to say that if the 
McCabes represent the high-water mark of Rationalism 
and the Conan Doyles the average level of Spiritualism, 
then logic, reason and rationalism appear to be on the side 
of Spiritualism, which testifies of that which it has seen 
and heard, while illogicality, irrationality and unreason 
characterize the Rationalism which claims a knowledge of 
all events past, present and future when it angrily dedares 
that certain things never have happened, never can and 
never will happen. 
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existence in the life beyond death. It may be conceded 
that some spiritualists are only spiritualists because of 
their thoroughgoing materialism, which can only conceive 
of the existence of spirit when it descends to their own 
level and " materializes " itself. Les extrimes se touchmit. 
The horror and indignation aroused by the cigarette 
and whisky incident in Raymond is an instance of 
the false spirituality of the average mind. The 8ub]< 
has been well dealt with in the following quotation : 
' " Q. Do they ask for cigarettes, as stated in Sir Oliver 
Lodge's book, Raymond ? 

" P. All the conditions are difierent ; our consdousness 
alone has remained unchanged. A man living in a sub- 
marine would not need submarine accessories on dry land 
tmless his mind had become warped through long living 
under water. And no one wants the things when he 
realizes their uselessness. The cigarettes and whislqr- 
and-soda were dreams — ^realistic dreams. The medium 
was not subtle enough to be able to transmit Raymond's 
statements so as to be imderstood. In despair Raymond 
had to let it pass. But he does not stop at the ethereal 
whisky-and-soda and cigarettes, and those who object to 
the book have never given themselves the trouble to go 
beyond the, to them, objectionable materialism of the 
spiritual world. These objectors ' spiritualize ' matter 
to such an extent that they Uve in a imiverse as vague and 
as formless as a mirage. 

" Q. How do you know of Sir Oliver Lodge's book, 
Raymond ? 

" P. I only know of Lodge's book what I get from you 
and others, but I know of the boys and men who slept 
here, and in their dreams enjoyed banquets (they had 
starved on earth) ; and, remember, these dreams are often 
transmitted by mediums as well as the waking experiences 
of those who are here Raymond will explain this to hb 
father some day."— L^tt^rs from the Other Side (Watldns^ 
London). 

Rationalism ignores one of the most insistent and vital 
discoveries of the new Psychology, namely, the inestim- 
able value of the so-called " irrational." Psycho-analysis 
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2iA zz IskSi " the grand self-completing Thinker attains 
to :L5 -Aird 2ife of Man in Man's SouL" 

The Grea: War has shaken homan life to its foundations^ 
and iLt ^nplfist are able to see that rationalism and its 
cocseqTieni ciTilizatioG are not aU-snfficing, since they have 
peniiutied so great a catastrophe to overwhelm mankind. 

Like the great French jdulosoi^ier. the average man has 
awakened to the perception that there are " three fives, 
three orders of faculties," that " though all should be in 
accord and in harm<xiy between the sensitive and active 
faculties which constitute Man . . . there would still be 
a third life," which would demand " another happiness, 
another wisdom, another perfection." The satisfaction 
of these soul-cravings Biran found in Christianity. But— 
" With the passing of the centuries, Christianity has 
become vitiated, until it now exercises but a feeble and 
inadequate action over man's life and character. Spiritual- 
ism has now come to take up and to carry on the task that 
was allotted to Christianity. Upon the invisible spirits has 
devolved the mission to set all things straight, to enter into 
the humblest as well as into the proudest dwellings, and 
— immeasurably strong — ^to undertake the r^eneration of 
humanity." — Written through the Hand of Lion Denis. 

Matter, mind, spirit, St. Paul's triad of body, soul and 
spirit, these are the three factors indispensable for an}rthing 
approaching an adequate or satisfactory explanation ctf 
the phenomenal and noumenal realms of consciousness. 
When a pseudo-Berkeley says there is no matter, and 
a Mary Baker Eddy denies it as " an illusion df mortal 
mind," the materialist shrugs his shoulders, but he, in his 
turn, can only maintain his own position by shutting his 
eyes to the existence of whole realms of unexplored facts 
and feelings. Stultifying and stifling the inner senses, 
materialism misses many 

A truth some inner sense hath seen, or heard 

Lisping in thunder, dim in blinding flame, 

By voice of many waters faint averred— I 

A truth that is for which man has no name. i 

Whereof the very shadow lights the hills 

With glory more of feeling than of sight. ' 

' " The World's Desire," by Henry Chappell, English Review, March x^Jft 
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Man is creative, for God made man in His own image, 
and he creates by putting forth his consciousness for good 
or bad, within limits — ^those limits, the boundaries whidi 
prevent him from trenching upon the purpose of this 
Evolution; that purpose, to produce a perfect Being. 
This can only be done by allowing the being-in-embryo 
free will, to learn by experience that good brings happi- 
ness, that evil results in suffering. Germany, by seeking 
to stop free thought, free speech, free action, trespassed 
on the limits set for Man : consequently the stars in thdr 
courses fought against Germany. She was doomed to 
failure from the beginning, and although material power, 
to an overwhelming extent, was under her control, that 
failure came in due time. But Germany alone did not 
make the war, although she, seeking absolute power, 
gave the signal for the outbreak. A cataclysm had to 
come, for Man everywhere, by greedy competition, cause- 
less hatred, unwise pleasure and dire ignorance of the pur- 
pose of his being, created hostile forces which warred 
against himself as he is meant to be. He sinned against 
his own soul, and unknowingly created that which hurt 
him. Force must have some outlet, and had not the 
wrongfully used consciousness been released by war, it 
would have been released in other ways, equally painful 
and disastrous to the well-being of civilization. There 
would have been gigantic earthquakes, terrible plagues 
or widely spread famine. And, as things are, these 
have followed the fighting in a minor d^ree. But Man, 
Germany being the mouthpiece, chose War, and War has 
released the spiritual force, which he clothed in material 
form to his own undoing. 

And here it may be remarked that had that colossal 
force, culminating through many years of misunderstand- 
ing, been precipitated on the earth in its entirety, this 
planet would probably have ceased to exist : it would 
have been shattered by the collective power. But Christ, 
as the Saviour of the world, took up the Cross of the war 
when it began, and bore the greater part of the agony 
necessary to release the force, giving to each of us only 
so much of the suffering as we were able to bear. We, 
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zirr=^ rr:«:eec!*d r=cre or less along pnrdy intellectiial 
'zzrs. -JL£-T i: -ct kI^Gv how to use rightly the material 

aiecL They, being the Elder Brothers, 






ilidi l*Iz :J:e Tr^zzztz brothers, who have not been so 

Iicz iz. eT:L-:i:c, azd consequently have been unable to 
e^in ihe zzzlz'lfs wzich make for the procuring of such 
g^izs. I: rh&y i:0 so ; wdxdously, then they will be carrying 
Oct tlr sclene of esdstence as designed, and the younger 
hrcthtr wlI §rad:iilly reach the level of the elder. But if 
they refuse :o help .. keeping their possessions for themselves, 
then the ziajodry win sweep away the minority, and much 
sticering will be the outcome. Again and again at difier- 
ect rirr.es the chc»ce has been placed before Man, again 
and again he h:is chosen wrongly. Hitherto the Elder 
Brother has always refused to use hb gains in the right 
way of helping the lower orders : hence revolutions, for 
the younger brother, refusing to be kept down, has risen 
to crush his elder, sweeping away much good and more 
i bad in fire and ruin. That is the problem of the present 
"^ day. The minority, who possess rank and influence and 
wealth, must help the majority, lacking such things. Love 
must rule the world, not force, and if the Elder Brother 
does not use his earnings voluntarily to help the younger, 
then force, blind and reckless, comes into play. The 
masses, being ignorant, tear down the classes, who are 
equally ignorant, and the last state of things is worse 
than the first. Then mankind has to painfully rebuild 
the house he has pulled down on his own foolish head. 

2. This renewal means a passing to a spiritual conception, 
but without loss of logic or science. Fait h is a s logical 
as science, when understood. At present the majority 
have blind faith, which, in itself, is not logical. j jWicn 
understanding faith comes, as it will come with the new 
knowledge, then science and religion will b e reconciled . 
They are not opposing forces, although, through ignorance, 
mankind thinks they are. We are all walking along the 
Path of Pain to the ultimate goal, but will not keep in 
the middle. Being extremists, because of the Darkness 
we go wholly to science and become material, or wc go 
wholly to religion and become mystical. Science 
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have been given to him by God to help his brothers and 
sisters as well as himself. He will know that he is the 
steward of Christ, and will have to render an account of 
his stewardship. He wiU learn to bear and forbear, to 
be just to others as to himself, to give as well as take, 
aware, beyond doubt, that the younger members of the 
race are part of God, as he is, and, being so, are not to be 
trodden upon and abused. He was like them in earlier 
incarnations, as blind, as ignorant and foolish as they 
now are. But as he was aided to become wise, as he was 
instructed how to progress, so must he help them and pass 
on the knowledge, together with a fair proportion of his 
gains. All his endeavours must be directed towards 
raising the younger brother to his own standpoint. 

Therefore it follows that those who really require 
teaching of this particular kind are the upper classes, 
since they are evolved enough to understand much which 
the lower classes cannot yet comprehend. JThe greed of 
the more advanced souls is the c ause of aU the troupie . 
These have "learned to Take : they have not vet learned 
to Give, ^and "the exercise of both l aw^ is necessary^ 
things are to be straightened out. ^^""^5 r uins pr< 
it delays progress ; crime, revolution, hatred, the abuse 
of power, the employment of force are its ffire fe^afis. 
When the Elder Brother leams his lesson, greed will dis- 
appear and the Millennium — ^the true Golden Age — ^wiii 
come, when, knowing that he who hurts o thers hurts 
himself, we shall all strive to live in unity and frate rnity . 
The former Golden Age, as sung by poets, W^"?' only a 
shadowing forth of the true One. Then men were children 
in the nursery, and things were made easy for them because 
they were not strong enough to understand : being weak 
and inexperienced, they were protected, as young plants 
are protected in a hot-house. Now, having passed through 
the fire, having gained much knowledge by experience, 
gaining still more, provided they learn the lesson of this 
war, men are growing up to be self-reliant and strong 
and wise. Thus those who have arrived at this stage 
know what love really is and will practise love towards 
all, not for material comfort — ^although with universal 
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'''"'jce. lz:iz wfrarh v^xild satisfy one person would 

We have all entered into this 



ETiLzdiic xi fi^^rszz ri:=£S, and eadi individoal can only 
see iTjd :i=der2t^zd so nnxh as his consdoosness, educated 
azti fT7€ r-fed by expervnce, can enaUe him to giaq). 
In liiis iiararre, every man is a law unto himself. There 
are zzssrr wkj^ to God, which yet are cnly One Way» and 
each persoa Tz.zst £nd that Way alone — he must resolve 
the ziaay Paths into the One. That is Christ, Who says, 
'I am tieWav, the Trath and the Life." Matthew Arnold 
savs two verv troe thins : " No man can save his brother's 
sool or pay his brother's debt/' also " We mortal millioDS 
live alcKie." Our life— our true life — is hid with Christ 
in God, and only with the aid of Christ can we find that 
Hfe. By seeking Him earnestly, by obeying His command- 
ments, so far as we are able, and so learning what Love is, 
we find our true existence. For by d(Hng this, we awaken 
within ourselves spiritual faculties, which enable us to 
cognize the Truth. I can only say that living the Sermon 
on the Mount, and not merely Udking it, is the sole answer 
to the question, so feu- as I can see. I speak from experi- 
ence and with all humilitv. 

Mind is greater than matter. Spirit is greater than 
Mind, since this last is the source of thought — of true, 
clean, uplifting thought that is, which makes for the better- 
ment of the race. Thus to understand how to bring 
about a durable peace, to build up the Golden Age, we 
must go to the Spirit, for only from the Spirit can instruc- 
tion come to the Mind to enable it to control matter right- 
fully. But, unfortunately, what God gives Man is debased 
by Man for selfish purposes : hence the White Light is 
so coloured by our desires that it is almost impossible 
to get the instructions quite correctly. Also, when the 
instructions are given Man often refuses to obey them, 
since they clash with his desires. But if any body of 
authoritative evidence can be established, it must be a 
religious body, since religion has to do with the Spirit. 

All religions are true in essence, since the basic teaching 
of all is the same. They are divided because each quarrels 
over what man has added. Each religion is coloured by 
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would come to this sorely tried earth. Also the whole 
race would take a great step forward to the perfect end 
designed for one and all. 

I therefore suggest that advanced Souls, who are selfless 
— and that can be seen by the life they lead — should be 
gathered together to learn logically the meaning of things, 
that they can instruct the intellectual how to deal with the 
less evolved peoples. This body of men must not be a sect, 
but must recognize all sects. I do not preach or advocate 
a new religion, for Christianity is sufficient — ^more than 
sufficient. But Christianity is misunderstood : it is 
looked upon vaguely as something impossible to practise. 
It is not. The man who follows Christ and truly practises 
what Christ taught wiU be able to teach those hardened 
by intellect how to deal with the lower brethren. As I 
said, intellect is not enough : the Spirit must come to 
help mankind if mankind will let it descend and provide 
channels for its outpouring. The psychic force released 
by the war is ready to be poured out in full volume. At 
present, owing to want of channels, it is merely trickling. 
Let channels be provided. Those can only be provided by 
a proper logical teaching, by a regaining of the Mysteries, 
so that Man can understand so much as is possible for 
him to understand, intellectually as well as emotionally. 
Then he will know that Christ is the Redeemer and Saviour 
of the world : he will worship Him and obey Him, and so 
peace and knowledge and happiness will come. 
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social evolution of the time, and in the general quest for 
a way of life great multitudes have begun to inquire into 
its meaning and consider its message. Many confessions of 
faith in Spirituahsm have come from persons who hitherto 
had been afraid to confess it or who had certain affinities 
with it without being aware of the fact until some acci- 
dental circumstance has revealed it. 

Let me outline the general position as it presented 
itself just before the outbreak of the war. To the general 
observer, Spiritualism was Uttle more than a matter of 
hearsay and vague rumour. Such publicity as it gained 
in the Press was mainly in connection with raids on fortune- 
tellers conducted by enterprising newspapers in associaticm 
with the police. It is significant of the general ignorance 
of psychic matters that in these prosecutions genuine 
and reputable mediums were classed indiscriminately 
with the harpies and humbugs who trade on psychic 
gifts, real or pretended. On these occasions a great 
deal of virtuous indignation was worked up against 
" psychism " and " psychists," and newspapers of the 
baser sort vied with each other in pouring invective on 
the cult of Spiritualism and its deluded followers. There 
was a peculiar venom in the attacks which did not seem 
altogether justified on the face of things. So drastic 
was the campaign against fortune-telling in pre-war 
days that a daily paper announced confidently that the 
degrading superstition of Spiritualism might be regarded 
as having received its quietus. It was at any rate mori- 
bund. The older generation who had memories of the 
'seventies, when a certain amount of attention was given 
in the Press to Spiritualistic activities, could speak of Sir 
William Crookes' experiments with the materialized 
Katie King, of Slade, the slate-writing medium, the visit 
of the Davenport Brothers, and of D. D. Home, one of 
the most famous of mediums for physical phenomena; 
a few even recollected that the " trance-addresses " of 
the late Mr. J. J. Morse occasionally attracted the atten- 
tion of the London Press. But these were old, far-ofi, 
forgotten things. The curious observer might have dis- 
covered that Spiritualism still existed in some subterranean 
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SpiritoalisiiL But a very large secDon d the pnbEc ms 
untouched by the various movemeots. The thoo^ of 
the time was mainly materialistic, and the giuvth of 
scepticism in philosophy and scknoe had the usual 
influence on the human mind €i turning it amy from 
spiritual matters. With the war came a great change. 
It caused a great explosion of sfnritual forces, pent upby 
the growing sensuaUty of the race. There was a panic 
at the world's Banquet Table, from which the viands 
gradually vanished, leaving only the Death's Head gxinning 
insistently. The mourners went about the streets, and 
the " old question " was no longer to be put by. It was 
brought home to men's business and bosoms at every 
turn. Even the most frivolous and callous had uncoo- 
fortable twinges. It fell to the part of miUions dther to 
face the grisly thing in the field in their own persons 
or to suffer the loss of kinsfolk and friends. Althoo^ 
Spiritualism, as I have shown, had made no large uttoanoti 
most persons had heard of the subject as something con- 
nected with ghosts and a life after death, and the beginnings 
of a general popular interest were soon reflected in the 
Press. There was a furtive resort to mediums, many of 
them doubtless of the bogus variety. Multitudes of women 
visited psychics, real or reputed — ^some with a view to 
consolation in bereavement, others seeking oracles con- 
cerning the fate of their men who had gone to the war. 
It was inevitable that scandals should arise. An ignorant 
and indiscriminate demand led to a kind of supply that was 
in many cases more than dubious, and the authorities 
in several countries, notably Germany, France and the 
United States, put into force some drastic regulations 
directed against the soothsayers. Little or no attempt 
was made to discriminate. The honest possessor of 
psychic gifts who employed them carefully and reverently 
was, as a " medium," classed with the ghouls to wh(»n 
the war brought an unprecedented chance of battening 
on the purses of people half-crazed with grief and anxiety. 
With the many cases of real proof and well-foimded 
assurance gained through mediumship I heard in my 
official capacity some almost incredible tales of the foolish 
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some were beginning a serious investigation of psychic 
evidences chiefly because of the imbecility of the arguments 
directed against them. Such a spectacle of mental vacuity 
and intellectual incompetence on the part of the critics 
of Spiritualism was too much even for the uninitiated, 
observer. This personal note may be forgiven as affording* 
a typical illustration of some of the forces at work at 
the time. The Rationalist, Secularist and Theological 
opponents of Spiritualism (for Theology, suspecting that 
its preserves were being trespassed upon, joined in the 
fray) were made uncomfortably conscious that the enemy 
they attacked was far stronger than they had suspected 
Instead of an answering shower of arrows and javelins, 
they were met by the fire of powerful modem batteries, 
hitherto masked. That the protagonists of the psychk 
movement showed a disconcerting superiority in guh 
power was soon evident, and I recall the mortification 
of a distinguished Rationalist when he foimd his fulmina- 
tions effectively answered by several writers of equal 
eminence with himself; he had never suspected their 
leanings towards the " superstition " he attacked, b 
the Press the situation was much the same. Scurrikms 
attacks on Spiritualists in leading newspapers resulted 
in the discovery that the journals had been unconsciously 
scarifying persons of position. It is not comforting to an 
editor to find that in the same issue of his paper he is 
lavishing encomiums on some leader of public thought 
and at the same time branding him by implication, and 
with a profusion of opprobrious terms, as the follower of 
a disreputable and debasing doctrine. " Ignorance, pure 
ignorance," as Dr. Johnson remarked when he was caught 
in the results of his own similar heedlessness. Doubtless 
as the result of private and indignant protests an attempt 
was made afterwards to correct this false step by drawing 
a line in patronizing fashion between the " serious spiritual- 
ists " and the " charlatans " ; and I noted with some 
amusement that the pressmen concerned relieved their 
lacerated feelings by importing additional rancour into 
their denunciations of the " charlatans," which, of course, 
included everybody who, with some pretensions to psychic 
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powers, took payment for their services. It had become 
evident in the police prosecutions that the head of the 
offence lay in the taking of money for anjrthing in the 
nature of a prediction of the future, and the whole efforts 
of the prosecuting counsel were directed towards bringing 
out this incriminating point. The prosecutions were 
always based on a small section of the Vagrancy Act 
(5 George IV. c. 85) clearly directed against gipsy fortune- 
tellers, but readily adapted to the purpose of suppressing 
any professional " psychism " of which the taking of money 
for predictions of the future formed part. It is true 
that the Witchcraft Act (9 George II. c. 5) still remains 
on the Statute Book, but some able lawyers whom I 
consulted gave it as their opinion that its provisions 
were so obsolete that it was unlikely to be revived. 
That Act made it an offence to practise necromantic 
arts, holding apparently that, commimicating with the 
dead being impossible, those who pretended to do so were 
by the same fact rogues and impostors. A revival of this 
law could have suppressed all forms of psychic inquiry 
concerned with the proofs of a future life. As the Society 
for Psychical Research is under Parliamentary Charter 
and several spiritualistic societies, making no secret of 
their objects, are incorporated under the provisions of 
the Companies Acts, the resuscitation of the old statute 
would certainly have created a farcical situation. It was 
abundantly clear that the lawyers (themselves adherents 
of Spiritualism) whom I consulted were justified in their 
opinion that the Act would never be put into operation. 
It would remain among the obsolete enactments, such 
as those forbidding agricultural labourers to play cards 
except at Christmas and imposing a penalty of three 
years' imprisonment on the man who elopes with a nun. 
Oddly enough, as Dr. Ellis Powell has shown, the Witch- 
craft Act, which treats witchcraft, sorcery and conjuration 
as bogus powers, and spirits as mj^hical beings, grew out 
of earlier legislation in which all were recognized as facts 
and forbidden under penalty. Materialism thus made a 
considerable gesture even so far back as 1736, when the 
Act first came into force. Serious and influential efforts 
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Dcyk s=t£R?i tLe fiscs as a cbanqnoo erf the movement, 
nsflTTi^ his appeal to the worid at laige. It was news to 
iht pji>5c tbDu^ of comse not to the inner ciide of 
sptrtT02£sss . that be bad for many years been a student 
cdf psyrlnc Tnaners, was ooovinced of the vafidity of sor- 
vival, aiid cssly needed the mge given by the agonies of 
bereavement idiich attended the war to make a pnUic 
proclamation of his faith, and to <^Eer to the monmeis 
the ODosolaticHis of the facts and philosophy of the " new 
revelation." 

Concmrently with these events my attention was drawn 
to a remarkable outbreak of psychic manifestations behind 
the scenes. They occurred spontaneously in the lives 
of many people who mitil then had taken no interest in 
such things, and who, surprised and bewildered by their 
experiences, sought counsel of those versed in such matters. 
My work brought me into personal contact with cases of 
this kind. They formed generally the turning-point in 
many lives, and the ranks of spiritualists have been rein- 
forced by a considerable number of persons who have had 
the matter brought home to them as directly and unex- 
pectedly as Saul of Tarsus himself. Space will not permit 
me to cite any even of the most extraordinary cases. The 
subjects belonged to different ranks of life — there were 
soldiers, sailors, artisans and professional men amongst 
them. Many of them discovered the possession of rare gifts 
of social and spiritual service which they are now utilizing 
in connection with the spiritualistic movement. I am con- 
tent to record the fact. It has an eloquence of its own. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 

RESEARCH 

MRS. HENRY SIDGWICK 

The Society for Psychical Research was founded at the 
beginning of 1882, for the purpose of making an organized 
and systematic attempt to investigate various sorts of 
debatable phenomena which are prima facie inexpli- 
cable on any generally recognized hypothesis. From the 
recorded testimony of many competent witnesses, past 
and present, including observations recently made by 
scientific men of eminence in various countries, there 
appeared to be, amidst much illusion and deception, an 
important body of facts to which this description ¥^uld 
apply, and wWch therefore, if incontestably established, 
would be of the very highest interest. The task of exam- 
ining such residual phenomena had often been undertaken 
by individual effort, but never hitherto by a scientific 
society organized on a sufficiently broad basis. The 
following are the principal departments of work which 
the Society at present undertakes : 

1. Examination of the nature and extent of any 

influence which may be exerted by one mind upon 
another, otherwise than through the recognized 
sensory channels. 

2. Inquiry into the alleged phenomena of clairvoyance. 

3. Investigation of reports of apparitions and auditory 

and tactile impressions coinciding with some 
external event (as for instance a death), or giving 
information previously unknown to the percipient, 
or being seen by two or more persons independently 
of each other. 
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4. Examination of alleged communications from the 

dead, whether through automatic writing, trance- 
speaking, or otherwise. 

5. Inquiry into various physical phenomena apparently 

inexplicable by known laws of nature, and com- 
monly referred by spiritualists to the agency of 
extra-human intelligences. 

6. The collection and collation of information and 

evidence bearing on these subjects. 

The aim of the Society is to approach these various 
problems without prejudice or prepossession of any kind, 
and in the same spirit of exact and unimpassioned inquiry 
which has enabled Science to solve so many problems, 
once not less obscure nor less hotly debated. The founders 
of the Society always fully realized the exceptional diffi- 
culties which surround this branch of research ; but they 
nevertheless believed that by patient and systematic 
effort some results of permanent value might be attained. 

Thirty volumes of Proceedings have been published 
by the Society, and to them must be added Phantasms 
of the Living, by E. Gumey, F. W. H. Myers and F. 
Podmore, a work published in two volumes under the 
auspices of the Society in 1886, > and containing evidence 
concerning apparitions coinciding with the death of the 
person seen, and other cases of coincidental phantasms, 
together with important discussion on the nature of such 
experiences. The volumes of Proceedings contain records 
and discussion of experiments in thought transfer- 
ence, of phantasma of the dead, of trance phenomena 
and automatic writing, of cross-correspondences, of the 
physical phenomena referred to under head 5 above, of 
dovrsing, and of other matters. Among Reports published 
in the Proceedings concerning research carried out for 
the Society by committees appointed by the Council 
may be mentioned an investigation into the phenomena 
connected with Theosophy and Madame Blavatsky ; 
the making of a " Census of Hallucinations " with a view 

' An abridf ed edition was published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench ft Co. in 1918. 
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chiefly to discovering the proportion of phantasms experi- 
enced by sane and healthy persons which coincide with 
a definite external event, such as the death of the person 
whose apparition is seen or voice heard ; an investigation 
into the ph3rsical phenomena occurring in the presence 
of Eusapia Palladino ; an investigation into the trance 
phenomena of Mrs. Piper; and one on those of Mrs. 
Leonard will follow. 

The Society, as such, has no opinion, and therefore 
no views or doctrines to advocate. Its sole object is to 
find out the truth so far as this can be done. There is 
no uniformity of belief among its members concerning 
any of the subjects of investigation. They agree only in 
regarding it as important that investigation of a scientific 
character should be carried out and recorded. The 
nearest approach to agreement among members about 
the results of investigations so far carried out would 
probably be found in a widespread consensus of opinion 
that the evidence for the reality of telepathy between 
the living — communication, that is, between minds other- 
wise than through sensory channels— was very strong. 
Of late years important evidence pointing to communica- 
tion from the dead has been accumulating. 

The Society has from the beginning had among its 
supporters men eminent in science and philosophy, and 
in the list of its Presidents many well-known names are 
found. Professor Henry Sidgwick was the first President, 
and he has been followed by Professor Balfour Stewart, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., Professor William 
James, Sir William Crookes, O.M., F.R.S., F. W. H. Myers, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., Sir William Barrett, F.R.S., 
Professor Charles Richet of Paris, the Rt. Hon. G. W. 
Balfour, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, H. Arthur Smith, Andrew 
Lang, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Boyd Carpenter, Professor 
Henri Bergson, Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Dr. L. P. Jacks and Lord Rayleigh, O.M., F.R.S. 
The present President is Dr. W. M'Dougall, F.R.S. 
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No Proof of Hmnan Sorvival 

It is in most cases the impatience of those livfao have 
sufiered loss to break through the barrier into the unseen 
nhich has caused this revival, and if we are honest we 
must confess that vehat convinces the public is a kind of 
proof that neither the scientific man nor the mjrstic would 
care to aaodate his name with. 

3. In my opinion most of the cases put forward in 
proof of human survival are entirely unconvincing to 

^any reasonable person, and, further, most unsatisfying. 
It should alwaj-s be borne in mind that the larger number 
of such cases are the experiences of people who go to 
the stance-room or the medium with a predisposition to 
believe and to have their latent faith assured. Over and 
above the rank and file of what are called " proofs " of 
communication with the dead, we come across remark- 
able hauntings, apparitions, materializations (such as 
the famous case of Katie King), etc. Having carefuUy 
studied what has come before me, my personal opinion 
is that there is no reliable proof that the human being 
survives death. We have much to prove that mind can 
communicate with mind, either waking or sleeping, and 
the word " mind " should cover the mind conscious or 
subconscious. We have also proof of what seems to be 
a race memory, as in the Gate of Remembrance, but, 
although I am inclined to believe that we can hold 
converse with influences outside our knowledge, I have 
come across no proof of human survival that is entirely 
convincing to me. 

4. Psychic investigation is for the few, not for the 
masses. The unlettered public should be discouraged 
from pursuing this subject, more especially when excite- 
ment and emotion, religious or otherwise, is involved. 
Progress in psychical research must of necessity be slow, 
and all those who are earnestly interested in it should 
make a study of the subconscious mind before pro- 
nouncing on phenomena of any sensational nature. To 
arouse in psychic students interest in the literature of the 
sub-conscious mind, telepathy, hypnotism and psycho- 
analysis, etc., will be of more service to the nation and to 
psychic progress than the recording of communications 
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purpOTting to come from the dead, which seldom bear 
any scientific investigation, but which frequently arouse 
emotions, religious and otherwise, of a nature dangerous 
to the inexperienced mind. Yet I do not attempt to 
disprove human survival, for in my ovm experience I 
have had communications which were entirely con- 
vincing to me when I received them, but which do not 
[K'ovide, I feel, any reliable proof that I was speaking 
with the dead. 

Having repUed to your questions, may I refer you to 
my own book, Voices from the Void (Rider), for a full 
accoont of the message I received from Sir Hugh Lane ? 
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EVOLUTION AFFIRMS SURVIVAL 

DR. ELLIS T. POWELL 

I. The present psychic revival is sweeping the country 
like a tornado, and is destined, as I believe, to alter the 
whole focus of public opinion and the entire social outlook 
within the next twenty years. 
p? 2. I think the revival denotes the combination of the 
r two conceptions, which are not really distinct. That is 
\ to say, I believe that the spiritual and mystical concep- 
j tion of Ufe, which has hitherto been mistakenly regarded 
/ as opposed to, or at all events inconsistent with, scientific 
' knowledge, is going to be demonstrated in complete 
accordance therewith. In other words, science is destined 
to reinforce the faith and hopes of ages and to light up 
the whole future destiny of mankind. 

r3. In my opinion the most powerful argument in favour 
of human survival is the complete consistency of such 
1 survival with the evolutionary plan which can be dis- 
cerned working throughout all nature. The contrary 
hypothesis — that man, with all his capacities, hopes and 
aspirations, is destined to extinction after a brief span of 
years on this planet — is to me unthinkable. It would 
brand the Creator as bungler and as fiend. 

4. The best course to pm*sue to promote the higher 
psychic knowledge is to organize its exposition by the 
best minds of the day and on the most elevated intellec- 
tual lines. Further, the Church, whose v ery existence 
is based upon the doctrine of survival, should co-operate 
with those who offer scientific demonstration thereot , 
instead of perpetuating her ostrich-like policy of resenting 
the proof of her own doctrines; This change, 'i tnink, 
will come probably sooner than ecclesiastical protagonists 
of reaction imagine. 
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THE CRUX OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

AND SURVIVAL « 

J. D. BERESFORD 

The following article is mainly an answer to your third 
question. 

The crux that I visualize most clearly in this connection 
is the acceptance or refusal of the theory of telepathy 
from the living, as an explanation of all the problems 
presented by the strange phenomena of automatism and 
trance messages from putative spirits. If we accept it 
we shall have to enlarge our conceptions of group consdous- 
ness and postulate that there is some vast and infamously 
managed clearing-house for our most casual thoughts. 
1 1 we refuse the theory, we have, apparently, to face the 
probability of an existence immediately after death so 
unspeakably banal and foolish that I for one am pre- 
pared to face the tedium and neglect of extieme old age 
in order to postpone to the last minute my entrance into 
that imstimulating purgatory. I have said " apparently," 
because I will attempt later to intimate what seems to 
me a last faint hope for those who still linger about the 
cross-roads. Before I come to that, however, I propose 
to state a definite example from the last number of the 
Proceedings* as a fair test of the outstanding difficulty. 

Let us assume in the first instance that the test is a 
fair one. It might be possible to impugn the evidence 
here and there on minor issues, but to do that wou!d be 
a mere evasion. If this instance of ours were isolated, 

' This article is the substance of two articles that appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette on March 6 and 13, 1920. It has been adapted 
for the purpose of the symposium by the author. 

• Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Part Izzviii, vol, izx, 
December 1919. 7s. net. 
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of cooscioiis and active spirits, still ccmcemed with the 
a&irs of the worid they have so rec^itly inhabited in 
the flesh ? So far as we are able to judge, the sole *' dis- 
tributing centre" of the thoughts concerning Billy was, 
in regard to certain particnlars, the mind of the veterinary 
surgeon in Boscombe. She — it was a Miss G. C. Dutton 
who treated Billy — had presmnably long ceased to think 
actively about this one of her many patients, but we 
may take it for granted that all the material was stored 
in her subconsciousness. And this material is tapped 
(through the intermediary of a London medium, completely 
ignorant of all the facts and persons concerned) by a 
woman who had consciously forgotten that the dog ever 
e^psted and found some difficulty in placing the long and 
aconite description of it, even though that descriptioo 
was coupled with the dog's name. Furthermore, we 
must take account of the fact that this message was not 
a casual interpolation, not the chance capture of some 
stray idea drifting about the circumambient inane in 
search of a resting-place, but part of a long conmiunication 
extended over a period of twelve months, a communica- 
tion to which this excerpt of ours was definitely and 
purposively related. 

In the first place, then, we must try to evaluate, and 
if possible cancel, two of the more obvious factors of the 
problem ; the more urgent being the factor which relates 
the whole process to a definite purpose. For in the mes- 
sages under consideratio/i, as in much of the recent material 
of this kind, we trace the intention to provide the sitter 
with definite proof of survival, both by characterization 
and description of the communicating entity and by the 
production of verifiable evidence hitherto unknown to 
the sitters or the medium. And in the second place, we 
must further consider the point that this phenomenon of 
what appears to be active co-operation in a scientific 
inquiry by the assumed spirits has only been presented 
within the last few years. 

Now, on general psychological grounds we may find 
an explanation of these factors in an examination of the 
wishes and general attitude of those concerned. The 
desire to provide this particular kind of proof is a marked 
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that Lady Troabridge could have foreseen the compli- 
cated devdopment of physical ailments incurred by the 
suffering Billy in extreme old age. If we were to attach 
the least value to such an amazing coincidence as that, 
we might as well fall back at once on a theory of miracles. 
We are left, therefore, to consider the vague hypothesis 
that as these particular facts about BiUy's last days were 
known to a certain person, or persons, living at the time 
the message was given, they may have been fished out 
of the universal content by the unconscious mind of 
either Lady Troubridge or the medium. Yet, even so, 
we are confronted with horrible alternatives. The first 
lands us again in the eternal whirlpool of coincidoice. 
We have to postulate that one series of thoughts was 
picked out of the timeless illimitable ocean of consdoos- 
ness, and that that series chanced to be extraordinarily 
apt for the conscious purpose of the sitters. The second 
alternative spUts us upon the rock we are more particn- 
larly trying to avoid. For if we were to assume that the 
tmconscious mind of one of the sitters was able to make 
and present this fastidious selection of apt material, we 
could hardly deny the probability of survival to so 
competent and alert an entity. A possible third coarse 
is suggested by the proposition that like attracts like in 
the vast exchange of unconscious thought between the 
living. What evidence we have does not uphold that 
theory, and it involves us in the dangers of both the 
former alternatives ; but it may be worth noting as a 
further field for investigation. 

It is not possible within the limits of such an artidc 
as this to analyse in detail the possibilities and objections 
presented, if we are to account for aU the phenomena of 
automatism and trance messages by the theory of 
telepathy from the living. All I have been able to do 
is to indicate a few lines of research. Personally, I feel 
that the theory of telepathy has been strained to the 
breaking-point in this connection. We are driven from 
the improbabilities of coincidence to the alternative of 
purposive deliberation, and it seems to me that if we 
accept the latter we might as well throw up the whole 
case. If the imconscious mind is to play God for us while 
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coQvicrtioii of the mind, the more definite and substantial 
the ilfaisioii of matter in the old familiar forms. 

My seoHid assumption is that this world of illusion, or 
of idea, is influenced to a certain extent by the action of 
other minds just in so far as there is some form of response 
between the thou^ts and ideas of these other minds 
and those of our postulated percipient. This second 
assumpticm implies that the rapport between certain 
persons observable in everyday hf e increases when the 
sfifit is freed from the immense distractions imposed by 
the needs and sensibilities of the material body. Thought, 
thou^ probably not much more under control than it 
b in our present condition, would after death become 
the sole means of inter-communication, what we now 
know as telepathy becoming the single instrument ; and 
no doubt the neipdy arrived spirit would have to learn 
the use of a new language, just as the child learns the 
use of a spoken language on earth. 

The third assumption, which is an almost inevitable 
consequence of the second, is that there must be a strong 
tendency for a congregation of similar minds, or, alterna- 
tively, of minds that have had common interests in the 
flesh. It is, for example, conceivable that an alien manner 
of thought, or a difierent concept of reality, would tend 
to dispersion of idea, a process that might cause an 
effect equivalent to what we now know as pain. The 
result of this would inevitably lead to a withdrawal from 
the sphere of unpleasant influence, and so bring about, 
more or less slowly maybe, a segregation into specific 
groups. (The difficulty of the indeterminate personality 
which is in effect the characteristic type of humanity is 
more apparent than real in this connection, since, apart 
from the classification affected by a dominant motive, 
we must allow for unquestionable similarities of thought, 
even in the indeterminate. Moreover, we may allow, 
also, for a continual shifting and regrouping within the 
limits of attraction.) 

The fourth assumption is that both this theory of the 
means of communication by thought and the tendency 
to segregation apply equally to contacts between spirits 
released from the flesh and those which stiU inhabit a 
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Thus, in regard to (2), we find that when Raymond 
communicates with his mother he drops into a vein of 
piety that is hardly traceable when he is trying to convey 
ideas to his father. And, generally^ we see very clearly 
that the expectation and desire of the recipients^ as indi- 
cated by their character and attitude, rather than by the 
limited content of their conscious minds at any given 
moment, has an invariable effect upon the nature of 
the message. How strong this effect would probably 
be may be inferred from the difficulty of conveying an 
idea in the exchanges of ordinary life. As an example, 
any convinced sceptic who happens to read this article 
will remain completely uninfluenced by it. He will 
resist both consciously and unconsciously any suggesti<m 
that might, if accepted, alter his own opinion ; all such 
unacceptable suggestions being either rejected or altered 
to accord with his own more or less rigid judgments. 
So, also, the patient under h}q>nosis cannot be induced 
to perform an act that would outrage any of his strongly 
prevailing moral standards. It is, therefore, only reason- 
able to assimie that any message delivered by the compli- 
cated medium of telepathy from a spirit to the unconscious 
mind of a living recipient, and more particularly a message 
implicating a controversial question of doctrine, would 
be considerably distorted in transmission. And it must be 
remembered that every message of this kind does involve 
the unconscious mind, whether it come through automatic 
writing, table-rapping, trance-mediumship or dream. 

Another difficulty of some importance that may be 
partly resolved by the above assumptions is the frequent 
refusal of the supposed spirits to answer a direct question 
or carry out a proposed test. But if we consider the 
assumed conditions, this refusal is exceedingly probable, 
a priori. If we ask a child to give an account of a particular 
incident, he is commonly unable to respond. Given a 
perfectly free choice, he will translate his more readily 
accessible memories into such language as he has at his 
command. But a child's language is always so obviously 
deficient in the symbols for the expression of an idea 
that the effort of translating a particular incident into 
spoken metaphor imposes too great a strain on him. 
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THE SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. 
AND MRS. GLADSTONE 

VISCOUNT GLADSTONE 

On psydiical phenomena I express no opinion. It is 
a matter for exact and scientific test and inquiry. As 
regards the so-called photographs of my father and 
mother, I make the general observation that if " s{»rit " 
photographs are to be accepted as evidence they must 
in the first instance stand elementary tests, otherwise 
they are useless. 

On the photographs in question I make two observa- 
tions. The photc^raph of my mother is most certainly 
not a photograph of her. It does not bear the slightest 
resemblance. Examination through a magnifying glass 
of the photograph of my father makes it pretty certain 
that it is a photograph of a drawing. 
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RELIGION 
//. PRACTICAL 

d. RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
B. SECULAR ORGANIZATION 



A. BEUaOUS OKGANIZATIONS 

I. THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND SPIRITUALISM. 

Ths Rigbt Rsv. Db. Russbll Wakbfuld. Bithop 
of BinniiigbAm. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE IN RELATION 
TO SPIRITUALISM. 

Thb Right Rbv. W. S. Swatnx, Bishop of Lincoln. 

PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD AND COBOfUNICATION. 
CuroN Edmukd McCmms, M.A., M.R.I.A. 

THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 
Hon. Airo Rsv. Jambs Aodbblby, M.A. 

IRRELIGIOUS SPIRIT COMMUNICATIONS. 
Rbv. J. A. V. Maqbb, M.A. 

a. ANGUCAN CHURCH 

PROM NON-RELIGION TO RELIGION. 
Db. Pbbct Dbabmbb. M.A., D.D. 



y CATHOUC CHURCH 

THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM. 
Fatbbb Bbbhabo Vauobak. 

4. THE FREE CHURCH 

(«)BBptkt 

THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF THE SPIRIT. 
Db. F. B. Mbvbb, B.A., D.D. 

SPIRITUALISM AS A MODERN SUBSTITUTE FOR 
PERSONAL RELIGION. 

Rbv. Fbbobbicb C. Spubb. 



THE SPIRITUAL RENEWAL. 

Sut JoHX D. McClukb, B€.A.« LL.D., Mqs.Doc., 
ex-Chainnan of the Congregational Union. 

DESPIRITUALIZED SPIRITUALISM. 

Ds. R. F. HoKTON. M.A.. D.D., «z-Chairman of the 
Congregational Union. 

(e) Evugdht 

NECROMANCY AND SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Rkv. Walter Wynw, Editor, The BriHsh Mmm ami 
Woman, 



THE BIBLE OPPOSES SPIRITUALISM. 
T&E Christadbuvians. 

(e) The SalvatiMi Anny 

SPIRITUALISM OPPOSES SALVATION. 



(/) YJLCJL 

THE BIBLE AND COMMUNICATION. 

Sis Arthur K. Yapp, K.B.E., National Secretaiy, 

B. SECULAR ORGANIZATION 

RATIONAUSM 

EVOLUTION DENIES IMMORTALITY. 
Joseph McCabb. 



The Church of England and Spiritualism 

say that this is particularly the case in regard to the loss 
of relatives somewhat disregarded while here on earth. 
The sense of injustice towards them makes people 
wish to understand what condition they are in on the 
other side. 

Consequently, what was the luxury of the few— a 
matter which those who had leisure studied — ^has come- 
to be craved for by the many. 

Now, the human mind has solved in recent years so 
many temporal and practical questions that it finds any 
Umit to knowledge irksome. The last fifty years have 
revealed more than the previous thousand as to ordinary 
questions. It is not wonderful that people should consid^ 
nothing insoluble. 

Further, distinguished men have popularized Spiritu- 
alism. It is no longer mainly a trade pursued by the 
charlatan ; it is the q'eed of honest men and women, 
taught by responsible scientists and others. 

There is nothing herein at which to be surprised. 
Innumerable " little systems " come and go. They have 
their hour, they fade, and for many of them there is 
recrudescence. They are almost forgotten until some- 
thing suitable to their growth enables them to come into 
prominence. 

2. Just now we are all ready to be interested in the 
spiritual world, and we are not downcast if our expecta- 
tions are unrealized. We notice this in the reawakening 
of the idea of the speedy end of the world, promised us 
towards the end of 1919. The fact that no such goal 
was reached does not seem greatly to have affected the 
believers in that mistaken idea. 

Of course, this does not mean that such beliefs are 
necessarily wrong, but they are at least unproven. The 
Christian Church does not say that communication with 
the spirit world is impossible of attainment, but it does 
lay down certain principles which require to be considered. 

If spirits really come into touch with us, it does not 
follow that they are good for us. Are they evil or are 
they good ; are they harmful or are they useful ? The 
leading advocates of what is called SpirituaUsm do not 
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A. BEUaOUS ORGANIZATIONS 

I. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND SPIRITUALISM. 
Tbb Rigbt Rsv. Dm. Russbll Waksfisld, Bishop 
of Btrmingbam. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE IN RELATION 
TO SPIRITUALISM. 
Tbb Right Rxv. W. S. Swatnb, Bishop of Lincoln. 

PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD AND COldMUNICATION. 
Cahon Edkukd McCLums, M.A., M.R.I.A. 

THE CHRISTIAN BIESSAGE OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 
Hon. AiTD Rxv. Jambs Aodbblby, M.A. 

IRRELIGIOUS SPIRIT COMMUNICATIONS. 
Rbv. J. A. V. Maobb, M.A. 

3. ANGUCAN CHURCH 

FROM NON-RELIGION TO RELIGION. 
Db. Pbbcy Dbabmbb, M.A., D.D. 



y CATHOUC CHURCH 

THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM. 

FaTBBB BbBMABD VAUCMAJf. 

4. THE FREE CHURCH 

(a)BBplkl 

THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF THE SPIRIT. 
Db. F. B. BCbybb. B.A.. D.D. 

SPIRITUALISM AS A MODERN SUBSTITUTE FOR 
PERSONAL RELIGION. 
Rbv. Fbbobbick C. Spubb. 



The Fotore Life in Relation to Spiritualism 

from the Old Testament condemning those who had 
familiar spirits, or ordering the capital penalty in the 
case of a witch. One of the most painful pages in the 
history of the Christian Church was the record of its 
treatment of witchcraft in obedience to a plain precept 
of the Old Testament. The Old Testament necromancer 
was probably not far removed from the witch-doctor of 
modem Africa, and was as evil a person. It was in 
accordance with sound and wholesome administratioii 
to suppress him. The modem psychical investigator 
was not in the least like the African witch-doctor, and 
it was confotmding all moral distinctions to claim that 
he was. There was really no good ground for inflicting 
the capital penalty on Sir Oliver Lodge- 
In spite of passionate affirmation and denials the 
question must stiU be held to be sub judice. They might 
make this admission, that undoubtedly conmiunication 
with departed spirits was the easiest and most obvious 
method of accounting for a large number of very strange 
and remarkable facts. The easiest explanation was, 
however, not necessarily the true explanation. They 
knew enough about telepathy, and had at any rate 
sufficient knowledge of the, until recently, unsuspected 
powers of the human personality beneath the level of 
consciousness to be cautious in their affirmations. 

On the whole, if commimication with the departed 
was the true explanation, they were surprised that so 
little new knowledge had come to light with regard to 
the conditions of the discamate life. The communica- 
tions professing to come from the departed were usually 
quite in harmony with the ideas prevailing in the circles 
to which they came. Thus, for instance, a generation or 
more ago Mr. Stainton Moses was a well-known medium. 
He was a clergyman and a religious man, and had been 
brought up in a world influenced by the ideas of the 
Oxford Movement. The heaven which appeared in his 
communications was the heaven of the Oxford Movement, 
whereas the heaven which was portrayed in the /?tfy- 
mond communications was the heaven of modern 
theological liberalism. The subject was far too large 
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to the purpose to ask themselves whether they had not 
contributed to the hold which Spiritualism had gained 
on very many of their fellow-countrymen by maintaining 
silence in their prayers on the subject of the departed, 
long after such silence was rendered necessary by popular 
misconceptions. It was probable that Spiritualism had 
come in to fill a void in the current teaching and practice 
of the Church. Let them have the courage to be true 
to their own instincts and affections, and in loyalty to 
the practice of the universal Church, let them restore 
intercessions for the departed to their rightful place in 
their devotions, both public and private. 
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absurdities, still held the opinion of Browning's " Sludge 
the Medium," that there was "something in it, tricks and 
all." What was this something ? There were various 
answers. The Church of Rome, in common with ancient 
Hebrew legislation and the decisions of Christian Councils, 
denounced the whole affair as the work of demons, and 
prohibited the faithful from having anything to do with it. 

There were, moreover, investigators who discarded 
spirit intervention entirely, and regarded the residual 
phenomena as capable of explanation by telepathy — 
that was, by the workings of the subconscious minds of 
individuals in some kind of common action. 

But, however this might be, it was a danger to the 
mental sanity of the nation that neurotic persons should 
be accepted as channels between the living and the dead. 
The wish to believe in the permanence of associations, 
which was such a powerful factor in promoting Spiritualism, 
could be met in other ways. 

The Christian religion offered in the apostolic doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints infinitely more solace to the 
bereaved than Spiritualism could give. The Communion 
of Saints, however, was an Article of Faith that seemed 
to have lost its hold among reformed communities to a 
large extent. The Church reformers of the sixteenth 
century, in their dread of the abuses of purgatory, strove 
to erect an adamantine barrier between the living and the 
dead. The effect had been disastrous to that natural 
inclination which sought a continuous association with the 
departed, and it was no wonder that illicit efforts should 
be made to break through that barrier. 

Prayers for the dead, practised in the Jewish community 
long before the advent of Christianity and continued by 
it till this day, constituted a salutary practice in bringing 
the living in close association with the dead. The tender 
associations established in this life were not broken by 
death. The soul was an entity, working through and 
expressing itself amid material restrictions. And they 
had the sure and certain hope that death freed the sod 
from these restrictions. The faith that realized this 
needed no vulgarized phantoms to assure it of the 
permanence and responsiveness of their beloved departed. 
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IRRELIGIOUS SPIRIT COMMUNI- 

CATIONS 

BEY. J. A. y. IfAGEE 

I AM asked to state what is my opinion with regard 
to the present situation in the renewal of Spiritual- 
ism. Undoabtediy there is a wide craze abroad at the 
present moment for the study, alike wise and fodish, 
of psychic phenomena. That many earnest persons with 
a real desire ioi knowledge are entering upon this research 
cannot be denied; but there are also a great many 
extremely foolish persons who are taking it up, and ^o 
are running the risk of serious moral and spiritual injury 
in the process; and the way in which the newspapers 
have given publicity to the whole matter has only added 
fuel to the flame. They have not promoted research ; 
they have merely encouraged curiosity, and the whole 
medical world is agreed that grave mental, if not moral, 
mischief will ensue. Young people of both sexes are 
playing with things which they do not understand, and 
many persons are losing their balance and their sane 
outlook upon life by rushing in where the greatest experts, 
on their own confession, tread with wariness. 

I am asked to state whether the present craze denotes 
that the race is growing more materialistic or more 
religious. I would reply that it is for the most part 
doing neither one nor the other. The present situation 
is one of those phases through which the race has passed 
before now, and I am convinced that the majority of 
people will pass out of it when the next sensation arrives, 
and will leave it to be wisely and scientifically considered 
by those who have the best right to examine it. 

I cannot regard the present spiritist movement as a 
great religious revival, because it is impossible not to 
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seems to us to fie in a cBfiere&t firectioiL First, in the 
spiritual and psychical powers which bdcmg to every 
human persooafity ; in the evidence which comes to us 
alike from telepathy and from dreams of the power d 
the himian mind to make commnnications independent 
of material sarroim<fings ; and secondly, the inner 
witness of spiritual conscioasness, which in the sphere of 
refigion rises above and bejrond this material world and 
contains within itself a prophecy of the fife that shaU be 
hereafter. There is, mweover, the testimony of two 
thousand years of Christianity to visions of the unseen 
(which have no connection with the materiafism of so-called 
psychic phenomena), bestowed in moments of exaltation 
upon the pure in heart for their rejcndng and their hope. 
Visitors from the other world have appeared from time 
to time to strengthen, to guide and to inspire. They 
have not been " caUed up " by mediums, by planchette 
and the Uke. They have come unsought and always 
unexpected. The c^ect of their coming has been to 
deepen faith, to increase love and to promote holiness. 
They have never led one single soul away from the 
foundations of Quistian faith. They have, on the om- 
trary, restored the hearts of many to a faith which was 
growing dim and to a love that was becoming cold. In 
these directions we venture to think we shall look wisely 
for arguments for survival after death, and we do not 
believe that when the present craze has passed away 
the average man will be found to have deepened his 
faith in the unseen by attempting to enter it on those 
strange and devious by-paths where at present he is 
seeking peace. 

Meanwhile, we Christians beUeve that by our prayers 
and by our love we are helping onwards and upwards the 
souls of our departed in a world where fight is hid in 
mystery and mystery is clothed in fight. 
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supplied. (The Old Testament would in any case be of 
little help in this matter.) The New Testament doctrine 
of the Resurrection is, I believe, being scientifically 
vindicated by psychical research. 

4. I think the present movement can be organized for 
the great benefit of the himian race. The immediate 
need is that prejudice should be dissipated, and that a 
spirit of frank and free inquiry should be inculcated. 
The general ignorance of psychical studies, even among 
educated people, and often among religious leaders, is 
very marked. The science of psychical research b a 
difficult one, and the best kind of evidence, such as that 
of cross-correspondence, is hard reading. There is the 
more need at the present time of books written for the 
ordinary intelligent person, in a scientific spirit ; and sudi 
books are still few in number. 

Personally I may add that I believe that to the very 
careful and critical methods of the Society for Psychic^ 
research we are enormously indebted, and that in such 
methods lies the principal hope for the future. 
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in the s&ince-room are " frauds," some are due to 
" freaks," and some are the operation of " fiends." 
Over the Untel of every s6ance-room I should write up, 
*' No admittance, even on business"' 

There is nothing to be had out of Spiritualism calculated 
to help the human race. So far nothing has been revealed 
to solve the social or poUtical problems of the day; 
nothing has been told us to help to unravel those many 
questions which await an answer from the other side. 
TriviaUties, twaddle and vulgarities have been tossed 
to an anxious assembly, and contradictions without 
number are the stock-in-trade of the would-be visitants 
from the other side. I feel it is the duty of every sane 
man to warn all his friends against a cult which can do 
them no good and may do them much harm. 

SpirituaUsm only too often means loss of health, loss 

of morals and loss of faith. Consult not Sir Oliver Lodge 

or Sir Arthur Conan Doyle or Mr. Vale Owen, but your 

family medical adviser, and he wiU tell you to keep away 

from the s6ance-room as you would from an opiimi den. 

In fact, the drug habit is not more fatal than the practice 

of SpirituaUsm in very many cases. Read the warning 

note sounded by Dr. Charles Mercier, or by Dr. G. M. 

Robertson or by Colonel R. H. Elliot, and be satisfied 

that yielding to Spiritualism is qualifying for an asylum. 

You may not get there, but you deserve to be an inmate. 

Any man who freely puts his head into a noose and leaves 

the rope's end in the hands of some forces over which he 

has no control may expect the fatal jerk to come at any 

moment. 

Listen to this from the Oldham Union Infirmary : 

Sir, — Following on Father Bernard Vaughan's recent 
denimciation of Spiritualism, the following facts may be of 
interest. One day recently I admitted a woman of thirty- 
five years to the hospital of which I have the honour 
to be resident medical ofiicer. She was sent in as incapable 
of looking after herself or her family. She told me that 
she was a medium, having been introduced into Spiritual- 
ism by a man, also a medium, who said he could thereby 
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help her over some family worries. As a direct result 
of this, she has neglected her children, so that the pubUc 
authorities have removed them from her care, her home 
is ruined, and she herself is a mental and moral wreck. 
She has paid the other medium for his services by the 
sacrifice of her virtue. 

Mary G. Cardwell, M.B., Ch.B. 
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THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF THE 

SPIRIT 

DR. F. B. METER 

In answer to your four questions : 

I. I think the present widespread interest in Spiritism 
is largely accounted for by the vast numbers of families 
that have been bereaved during the war and are anxious 
to get into touch, if possible, with those who have 
passed over. 

2 (A and B). I do not think that it means a deepening 
of materiaUsm, but rather the realization of the world 
of spirits, and an attempt to get into touch with them. 

(C) I do not think that this movement implies any 
reconciliation between science and faith other than the 
recognition that the same principles rule in what we 
describe as the sphere of matter and designate as the 
sphere of the spirit. Of course, it is a great question 
whether matter is not a form of spirit, and there is no 
real distinction between the two spheres. 

For my part, I cannot but think that what are thought 
to be direct communications with the spirits of the 
departed are largely accounted for in other ways than 
by the direct communication between the friend on earth 
and the spirit of the departed. 

3. In my judgment, the most powerful argument for 
the belief that man's personality siurvives in a conscious 
state beyond the grave is the indestructibility of the 
spirit by any force known to us, and that the noblest 
spirits of the human race have been possessed by intuitions 
which could hardly be mistaken. To me the supreme 
argument is that derived from the Resmrrection of Jesus 
Christ. 
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4. In my judgment, the great need of the present hour 
is that leaders of reUgious thought should cease to concern 
themselves with the questions of Higher Criticism and 
ct the intellectual plane, and that they should realize 
that the Christian religion is essentially spiritual in its 
appeaL The spirit of man cries out for greater considera- 
tion from pulpit ministrationa than is now in vogue. 
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SPIRITUALISM AS A MODERN SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR PERSONAL RELIGION 



REV. FREDERICK C. SPURR 

Within the rigoroos fimits of a sjanposium it is obviously 
impossibk to deal adequately with so vast and complez 
a theme as that of Sptrituafism. especially in its relation to 
Chiistiaiiity. AH I can attempt is a general statement, 
and even this mnst be condensed to the last d^ree. 

Necromancy is an ancient art which can be traced back 
to the Babylonians and the Egyptians, and even beyond 
them. The world has alwajrs had its wizards and its 
medinms ; persons who claim to have established com- 
mnnication with the spirit world. But Spiritism as a 
definite " religion " is less than seventy-five years old. It 
is an American production, and during its brief histwy has 
made many disciples. It has found its great opportunity 
in the widespread grief of millions of persons whose best 
beloved have been mown down by the devilish scythe of 
war. The souls of men, chloroformed in times of peace 
and prosperity by materialism, and insensitive to the 
realities of the spiritual world, are now awake and crying, 
" Where are our dead ? Have they perished ? Or if 
they live, may we know how they fare ? Can we send lo 
them or receive from them any message ? " To this 
wistful cry of tormented hearts Spiritism professes to 
return a certain answer which, it claims, supplies the 
material for a new religion. It offers certain phenomena — 
materializations, levitations, apports, trance speeches, 
trumpet speaking and the like — ^which, it declares, con- 
stitute irrefutable evidence that it is in actual contact 
with the dwellers of the spirit world. Some, who accept 
this spiritist claim, profess that in no way is their faith 
in Christ shaken nor their allegiance to the Church 
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Spiritism relies upon its phenomena as evidence of its 
truth. Now, there can be no question that some of the 
phenomena has been fraudulently produced by persons 
who understood well the psychology of deception. The 
story of professional mediums is a sordid and pitiful one. 
Professor Hyslop declares that 90 per cent, of the mediums 
are dishonest. Slade, Eglington, the Davenports, Monde. 
Eusapia Palladino— what a list of impostors t Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle freely admits the existence of cheating. 
The stance generally takes place in darkness, partial or 
complete, and darkness offers exceptional opportunities 
for fraudulent practices. The senses of the sitters aie 
deprived of their usual keenness. Sight and touch axe 
easily confused. Darkness throws the whole of the 
senses out of gear. Trained as they are to function in 
the Ught, they go astray when out of their native element 
It is this simple fact with which we must reckon when 
dealing with the phenomena of the stance. Remember 
also how the practised conjurer can deceive the sharpest- 
witted person in the full glare of the electric light, I 
have seen a magician seize a large brass parafi&n lamp, 
lighted, cover it with a light silk cloth through which the 
burning lamp was plainly visible, bring it into the midst 
of a company of people, throw it into the air, and, in a 
flash, lamp, glass and all vanished, leaving only the cloth 
in the performer's hand. It was impossible for any hmnan 
eye to follow the modus operandi of the trick. If a large 
audience of shrewd people can be so thoroughly deceived 
when the apartment is brilliantly illmninated, how much 
more easily can they be deceived when their senses are 
confused in the darkness 1 

But when all allowance has been made for roguery, it 
must be frankly admitted that there is a residuum of 
phenomenal happenings which compels us to postulate the 
existence of a mysterious psychic force, whether within 
or without ourselves, the nature of which is unknown to 
us. Clever conjuring can undoubtedly explain much of 
the phenomena, but speaking as one who knows something 
of the magician's art, I am quite certain that some of the 
phenomena which I have witnessed is not due to trickery. 
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Ttgyj zz be c.*: p u than the hypothesis that discamate 
■S T " ' " -^ £r» acrxaSy descrifaing tbdr surroundings. 
z. ^f»^ take tbe qoestiao of the physical phenomena 

Tbe thing that nmst strike anybody who 



p£Tr 4. '- ^ - \ nr-r to tbe mattcT is the triviafity of the mani- 
i«> ; * - " tnff»^ To vbax porpose is furniture moved, or 
b3c5s krhand, or "apports" brought or portabk 
Qsrrsests pSayed? What is the moral value of these 
ti±aB? What is their evidential value for the fuOure 
d i2ie fj^i^e Ere ? At the least they are but marvels, 
T-itMiij".>{j aod coding with themselves and possessing 
z& izKzal or ^aritual significance. To compare these 
foGusries as k sometimes done) with our Lord's mighty 
w^irks is a revidatioQ of incompetence to distingnish 
b c ^mcca things whidi are diametrically opposed to each 



3. Then, again, there is the matter of the so-called 
" spEiit photogrqihs." How comes it to pass that a 
spirit whidi has passed over ten jrears or more ago is now 
]dKnographed on the sensitive plate as he appeared when 
he left us ? Mr. John Lobb was photographed with the 
" ^Mrit " ci Mr. Sporgeon : both faces appear upon the 
same plate. Bui ii is Mr. Spurgeon as he ttas when he 
duJ — a premature old man, with iron-grey hair and beard 
Was that the preacher's appearance in the spirit world ? 
Or was it a simulacrum supplied by the mind of the medium 
or by the minds of the sitters ? Was it objective or sub- 
jective ? If the former, how shall we reconcile the 
appearance of these aged ghosts with the spiritist doctrine 
that in the spirit world all traces of age vanish ? The 
spirit photographs give us the persons as we knew them, 
not the persons as they ought to be in the order of 
development. 

4. Or, finally, take the question of the trance-speeches. 
I have heard from entranced mediums long orations 
purporting to come from Signor Lombroso, Dr. Channing 
and other celebrities. And I have noted granmiatical 
and scholastic slips in their speeches of which they could 
never have been guilty in their lifetime. When Dr. 
Channing tells a circle, as he did in my presence, that 
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a slender basis is to ask fcr a house boOded tspoa a 
cloud. 

To say this is not to nile oat all genuine m a nife s t adont 
of the spirit worid which come to ns nnsoQg^ : it is 
s'mply to protest against forcing the door which the 
goodness of God apparently has dosed. For the door 
throngh which a spirit passes from earth to the beyond 
is closed behind him. If commmiicatic»is with the dead 
were intended to be a normal part of man's mortal hit, 
we may safely assume that God would have left the door 
open. That He has not done so is a plain hint that it te 
better for our curiodty not to be satisfied. There is more 
than that, however. In guarding that closed door God 
has protected us from two serious dangers — ^the danger of 
obsession and the danger of being misled by lying spirits. 
Som fools will lau^ when you speak of obsession. But 
m:'n who have witnessed, as I have, on at least half a 
dozen occasions, the appalling contortions into which 
mediums have been thrown, or who have h^uxl, as I have, 
the unspeakable obscenities which have issued throu^ 
their mouths when under a certain control, will not 
readily laugh at the idea of obsession. The health of 
many has been permanently ruined and life shattered 
through dabbling with the occult. And then there is 
the danger of deception. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
all spiritists indeed admit '* cold-blooded lying " on the 
part of some of the spirits. They tell us we can never be 
quite certain whether or not we are hearing the truth at 
the stance. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle frankly says there 
are " difierences of opinion " amongst the spirits, and 
that when they predict the future there may well be an 
element of " speculation " in the business. The case of 
the late Mr. W. T. Stead is known to all. He was assured 
by the spirits that he would come to an untimely end. 
He was to be kicked to death in the streets of London 
by an infuriated mob. And all the world knows that 
nothing of the kind occurred. In my own case, of twenty 
messages purported to be sent to me by friends from 
beyond, only one has been found to have any sort of 
truth in it. These things heavily discoimt the spiritist 
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signs. But the initiative rests with Him. The quest is 
forbidden to us. When men rejoice in conmiunion with 
the living Lord, they reach their highest here below and 
have within themselves the guarantee that death will 
not interrupt their fellowship vdth Him. It is, generally 
speaking, people that are bankrupt of faith who seek to 
force the door of the great m}rstery. We had better learn 
to sing with Baxter : 

My knowledge of that life is small, 
But 'tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him. 

Lastly, the spiritist movement is a challenge to the 
Church to recover the full Christian teaching about the 
future life. It is not enough to combat Spiritism, nor 
yet to affirm the supreme necessity of cultivating . com- 
munion with Christ. The New Testament contains certain 
consistent doctrinal principles of the future life — and these 
we need to recover. The static heaven and hell of popular 
theology needs reconsidering in the Ught of the New 
Testament. The doctrine of the intermediate state— 
as some call it — ^needs disentangling from the superstition 
of the Romish purgatory with which it has been confounded 
and restoring to its true place in thought. When this is 
done we shall find that a new Christian experience of direct 
communion with the living Lord, and a new statement of 
Christian truth concerning the hereafter will, between them, 
make the Faith of Christ so resplendent that in its glory 
all competing cults shall fade away. 
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youth be fulfilled, the coming generation will be far nobler, 
braver and purer than that which is now passing away. 
Brethren, it is good to be alive now ; to fed, in spite of 
all present troubles and dangers, in spite, too, of the many 
inevitable mistakes and crudities of the near future, 
we stand at the threshold of a new and better world; 
to believe that the next thirty years will see the growth 
of a nobler and more Christian spirit in social, industrial 
and international relations than has ever been known 
before. Our sons and our daughters are prophesjdng, 
our young men are seeing visions, and our old men are 
dreaming dreams. Shall we not pray that, as aforetime, 
these may be the signs and the promise of another 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit of God and of the renewal 
of life in the Church of Christ ? 

As to the third question, I agree that the question of 
human survival is only to be approached from a genuine 
and sincere religious standpoint. In other words, it seems 
to me, in spite of much confident assertion to the contrary, 
that a future existence is not susceptible of real proof. 
At any rate, I have never read anytMng which convinced 
me intellectually. Nevertheless we believe, and I think 
are right in believing, many things for which proof in the 
accepted sense of the word is, and must be, lacking. In 
another address on " The Public Worship of God " I have 
expressed the opinion that worship is the natural form 
of communion with the Divine. If, I observe, worship 
is the natural and spontaneous seeking after communion 
with the Divine ; if it is the offering of our gratitude and 
contrition, hope and aspiration, love and trust ; if it is 
the dedication of our best selves to God, then it is also 
natural and right that we use those means of expression 
which we employ on other occasions as the vehicle of our 
highest thoughts and purest emotions. God is a Spirit ; 
yet, though a Spirit, He has placed us in a material world 
whose beauties transcend both word and thought. " Let 
the Lord rejoice in His works ! " And surely He does so, 
since from the infinitely small to the infinitely great 
beauty is to be found in infinite abundance even where 
the foot of man has never yet trodden. The loveliness of 
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the common wa3^de flowers is such that our Master 
declared that " Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
Uke one of these." In his " Hymn before Sunrise in the 
Vale of Chamouni/' Coleridge has voiced for us such 
thoughts as arose within him as he stood in Nature's 
great cathedral, gazed in reverent awe upon the solemn 
grandeur of Mont Blanc, and bowed his head and 
worshipped. 

Entranced in prayer, 
I wonhipped ttie Invisible alone. 

• • • • • 

Awake, my soul 1 not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! Not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song I Awake, my heart, awake I 
Green vales and icy dififs, all join my Hymn. 

• • • • • 

Thoo, too, hoar Mount I tell thon the silent iky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Qod. 
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DESPIRITUALIZED SPIRITUALISM 

DR. R. F. HORTON 

I. The revival of Spiritualism is due to the widespread 
longing for the million sons, husbands, brothers we have 
lost in the war, and to a decay of faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Resurrection and the Life. 

2. It is therefore the agonized effort of an age de- 
spiritualized by materialism to solve the problem of the 
after-Ufe, which can only be solved by true religion resting 
on historic fact. 

3. The one argument against survival after death, 
which is instinctively beUeved and expected, 'from the 
earliest times until now, is the materialistic preoccupation 
which knows nothing of life apart from organism. The 
only sure foundation of belief in the future is the reve- 
lation of God in Christ Jesus, Whose resurrection becomes, 
to those who believe, the guarantee of ours. 

4. I cannot help regarding the revived interest in 
Spiritualism as retrograde. The phenomena are as old 
as the world. The necromancy in Herodotus or in Samuel 
is precisely similar to the supposed communications 
through a medium. The revelations of the after-life 
obtained by automatic writing in no sense transcend the 
work of imagination, or the operation of the subconscious 
in an exceptional mind ; they are to my thinking devoid 
of all objective verification. 

But if the communications were certain and valuable, 
still the mode of seeking them is exposed to such dangers, 
botjx moral and mental, that even Sir William Barrett 
enters the gravest cautions against the " seeking unto 
wizards and to them that have familiar spirits." 

My own hope, therefore, lies in the renewal of faith, 
in the return to Christ, in the reception of the Holy Spirit ; 
for in Christ and His message to men lies all the best we 
know or can hope about the life beyond. 
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ment itself should organize this movement for the good 
of the nation. The suppression of fraud is necessary, 
but the organization of genuine psychic talents would be 
of incalculable importance and benefit to humanity as a 
whole. I should like to add that a prolonged study of 
the phenomena has made the Bible, to my mind, a more 
wonderful book than ever, the Lord Jesus Christ a more 
precious Saviour, and the truths of Evangelical Christ- 
ianity more profoundly true than I ever imagined. 
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to our mind, is the strongest argument in favour of 
" human survival " — " the serpent," the most " subtil 
beast," argued : " Has God said thou shalt surely die ? 
yea, thou shalt not surely die " (Gen. iii, 4), and in this 
slanderous contradiction of the Deity is found the root of 
the idea of " man's immortality," the essence of Spiritism, 
so eagerly imbibed in all ages. 

To save us from the effect of this delusion, let us 
consider the strongest arguments against the cause of it 
and the outcome. 

In contrast to the serpent's words, " Thou shalt not 
surely die," there are God's, " Dust thou art and xmto 
dust shalt thou return " (Gen. iii. 19). Therefore the 
resurrection of that which dies, viz. the living soul 
(Gen. ii. 7), is essential to a futiure existence. 

Apart from this resurrection there is no hope of life 
eternal. For even Christ, Who taught this, in harmony 
with Moses and the Prophets, came in the flesh (2 John 7) 
died, and was raised corporeally. 

Likewise, Isaiah testifies (Isa. xxvi. 19): " Thy dead men 
shall live, together with my dead body shall they arise " 
(see also Job xix. 25-7). 

The adherence to the lying system introduced by the 
serpent is condemned throughout the Bible. 

So it is written in Deut. xviii. 10-12 : " There shall 
not be found among you any one that maketh his son or 
his daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth 
divination, or an observer of times, or an enchanter, or 
a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, 
or a wizard, or a necromancer [from Greek necros, the 
dead]. For all that do these things are an abomination 
unto the Lord." 

Moreover, in Isa. viii. 19, 20 : " And when they shall 
say unto you. Seek unto them which have familiar spirits, 
and unto wizards that peep, and that mutter: should 
not a people seek unto their God ? for the living to the 
dead ? To the law and to the testimony : if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no light 
in them." 

Although recording the corrupt practices of spiritists, 
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the Bible does not thereby substantiate the claim of 
these people that disembodied spirits of dead men exist, 
but, on the contrary, it teaches in the plainest language 
that at death man ceases "to be." Therefore, instead 
of being " supremely conscious," " The dead know not 
anything " (Eccles. iz. 5). 

*' His breath goeth forth, he retumeth to his earth, 
in that very day his thoughts perish " (Ps. cxlvi. 4). 

" For there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave whither thou goest " (Eccles. ix. 10). 

" We have a more sure word of prophecj', whereunto 
ye do well that ye take heed, as imto a light that shineth 
in a dark place " (i Pet. i. 19). 

" Avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions 
of science, falsely so-called" (i Tim. vi. 20). 
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SPIRITUALISM OPPOSES SALVATION 

GENERAL BOOTH 

I. " What, in your opinion, is the situation as regards 
the present psychic revival in this country ? " 

Answer. — Bad and dangerous. 

2. "In your view, does this revival denote a passing 
from a logical and scientific to a spiritual and mystic 
conception of life ? " 

Answer. — So far as it is a revival, I believe it to tend, 
ultimately, to a gross form of materialism, and, imme- 
diately, to the most mistaken ideas of both the evil of sin 
and its consequences. 

3. " What, in your opinion, is the most powerful 
argument 

(A) For, or 

(B) Against human survival ? " 

Answer. — (A) Human consciousness and Divine reve- 
lation. 

4. " What, in your opinion, is the best course to pursue 
to organize this tendency in the highest interest, philo- 
sophical, religious and social, of the nation, especially 
as a factor of durable peace ? " 

Answer. — Direct attention to the personal character and 
redeeming work of Jesus Christ, for Whom, so far as my 
experience goes, the leading disciples of Spiritualism have 
Uttle either of faith or love or worship. 
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it may be extremely cmd. Nothing could be more 
cmel tlian to pbj with the feelings of the bereaved and 
the heartbrokeai. If people of a credulous type long with 
an. intoise longing for anjrthing, and if others in whom 
they ha^e confidoice assure them a thing is or will be so, 
it is not £ffi£nlt for them to believe it really is. 

A young widow of my acquaintance, whose husband 
was reported mismig after the German counter-attack at 
Cambrai, still bdeves he is Uving and wiU one day return 
to her, not because of any crecQble evidence she has 
received* but because the me£um she consulted assured 
her she had seen him wounded and being cared for in a 
convent in France. 

Of course, we may possess senses of which we are 
unaware and that have long lain dormant through disuse, 
and, on the other hand, there may be manifestations 
that we cannot understand and yet for which there is 
a perfectly natural ezplanaticm. 

After aU, if there is an3rthing in the ^nritualistic stance, 
why has it to be carried through in the darkness, and why 
are there not many mcnre persons who can act in the 
capacity of medium ? Why is it so often a weak neurotic 
person who acts in that capacity, and why is almost every 
supposed interview with the dead so unsatisfactory and 
incomplete ? If it is the right thing for us to communi- 
cate with our loved ones in the other world, why do not 
they, with their ftiDer knowledge and greater power, take 
the initiative and communicate with us ? 

2. The present revival of interest in psychic phenomena 
is but a passing phase and one of the inevitable results 
of the war. I do not think it can be regarded as denoting 
a passing from a logical and scientific to a spiritual and 
m^-stic conception of life. As far as I can judge, the 
quickened interest in Spiritualism has been accompanied 
by a corresponding growth in materialism. 

Of course, I believe in survival after death, and in 
my opinion, amongst the strongest arguments for survival 
are the following : 

I. The meaninglessness and purposelessness of life, if 
existence ceases with what we caU death. 
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EVOLUTION DENIES IMMORTALITY 

JOSEPH McCABE 

I. It would be advisable to start with a statistical check 
of the alleged growth of Spiritualism, but no figures are 
available. AU that is apparent is an increased activity 
of mediums and sale of spiritualist literature, and a great 
increase of discussion in 1919-20. The appalling losses 
in the war naturally led to an increased activity of mediums, 
though it was not considerable until 1919. In 1919 a most 
popular novelist began to lecture all over the country, 
and write in the journals, on Spiritualism. In 1920 Lord 
Northcliife, for whatever reason, decided to spend £20,000 
and use his press for running it. That is the situation. 

2. On this view there is no change in general mental 
attitude to analyse. Serious spiritualists number a few 
tens of thousands. The rest are neither deductive nor 
inductive, but are paying superficial attention to a topic 
of the hour. As the new " Spiritualism" is a crass materi- 
alism (making the future world material), this is easy. 

3. The two chief arguments raising a strong presumption 
against personal immortality are : 

(a) Evolution of mind, which is now universally ad- 
mitted and leaves no room whatever for immortaUty. This 
has driven modern spiritualists into the eccentric and ex- 
travagant claim that cats and dogs and cows "pass over." 

(6) The intimate relation estabUshed by physiology 
between traits of mind and character and the body. 
Even if the mind were immortal, all that gave the dis- 
tinctive traits of a character dies with the body. 

4. As the spiritualist movement has swarmed with fraud 
since 1847, and spiritualist or occult Hterature (Shrenck- 
Notzing, Richet, Lodge, Flammarion, etc.) teems to-day 
with obvious fraud and faulty control, it would be advis- 
able to wait until at least a few phenomena were established 
under proper control before taking any serious step. 
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THE CASE FOR FREE MIND. 
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by ^e Terr soentific we^KiQ which it has so long employed. 
For mne than haU a centmy it has appeared as the 
ctxacksQQ aSke of studies rdative to the natural sciences 
aiad the physiological and psychological constitution of 



Tbe erofamonist theories led to a narrow and 
fimited systemadxadoa : classical bi(dogy assimilating 
Txta! processes with mere chemical reactions; contem- 
porary psychQlogy denying the central unity of the self, 
seemed to agxee to refuse idealism a positive founda- 
tioEL The univene was ooly an aggregate of atoms; 
the iadnriSial was ooly a complex of ceUs; the soul 
was oohr the sum of the consciousness of the neurones. 
To crown the edifice, pessimistic philosophy had been 
brilhantiy carred by metaphysicians of genius. 

Of an thb coQStmctiQD what remains to-day ? My 
book IV rimcomscifui mm Consdemi is designed to answer. 
It snKhes in the first place the classical naturalistic 
theories of evohitioii. A very stnmg argument based 
entirdy on facts presents a douUe conclusion : 

1. EvofaitioQ may be considered as dem<mstrated. 

2. The assumed foctors of evolution, the Darwinian 
sdection or the Lamarldan adaptation, are not essential 
factors, but simply accessories. They are incapable by 
therasel\*es of explaining the origin even of the species 
or of the instincts; the facts of mutation, that is to 
say the sudden jumps brought to light by de Vries and 
recent researches; the fixity of the essential characters 
of the species ; and above all the primordial vital force 
already hberated by M. Bergson, and thanks to which 
much can issue from the Uttle. Naturalism will not be 
able to escape from the research into the first cause, 
which it sought to avoid. 

Passing to phj-siologj-, the book reveals in a strong 
criticism the commonplace origin of the classical con- 
ceptions of the individual. The classical conceptions 
simply amotmt to an insignificant verbalism. With them 
all is mystery ; the construction of the organism ; the 
specific form ; its preservation ; its repair. The micro- 
scopic examination of the insect in its chrysalis form 
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from the primitive unconscious to the conscious. This 
passage and its distinctive rh3rthm conditions the imiversal 
evolution and the individual evolution. They give to 
them a character clearly and evidently idealistic and 
optimistic. It is quite impossible to sunmiarize in a brief 
space the mass of proof which I bring forward in support 
of my thesis, nor the many conclusions which I reach. 
But I think I may say that my book will be found to 
contain a very powerful case against the contemporary 
official university psycho-physiology. 

As to the fourth question, of organization. The inter- 
national Institute which I have the honour to direct aims 
to control and co-ordinate by scientifically undertaken 
and pursued inquiries the facts of metapsychism. Perhaps, 
therefore, I shall have at my disposal, one of these days, 
more means to reply to the gravely important question 
of survival. 

The following is an extract from the programme of the 
Institut M6tapsychique : 

"The metapsychical phenomena claim more and more 
the intense attention of all thoughtful persons. . . . The 
necessity of a central organization for the study of these 
phenomena has arisen. . . . This organization, so long 
desired, is to-day an accomplished fact. The Institut 
M^tapsychique International, founded by the generous 
initiation of M. Jean Meyer, is designed to bring tc^ether 
thinkers from every part of the world who are interested 
in our studies. It is duly constituted, its resources are 
assured, and it is admitted to be of pubUc service. . . . 
We make our appeal to the idealists of all countries and 
all beliefs ; to the man of science and to the thinker ; to 
those who have meditated on the problems of destiny ; to 
all those who mourn the loss of kindred killed in the Great 
War. . . . We believe that the restoration of the human 
race will not be complete unless accompanied by the 
renaissance of idealism. . . . But at the same time we 
recognize that idealism must affirm itself with and by 
the aid of science." 
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in psychical research. Accordingly, minds working in the 
former line of thought become more or less impervious 
to facts belonging to the other line of thought, however 
well attested those facts may be. The new association of 
ideas is foreign and uncongenial and has apparently no 
harmonious relation to accepted scientific truths. But it 
is reasonable to believe that the general acceptance of 
these phenomena by science is only a matter of time. 

2. As to whether the present widespread interest in 
spiritualism is a " new religion," I have repeatedly said 
that SpirituaUsm is not religion nor a " new revelation," 
though it may be, and often is, an aid to faith : in fact, 
Myers has well expressed it as the preamble to all religions. 
The true theme of religion is not the future life but the 
higher life. The intimacy and immediacy of the union 
between the soul and God, the Infinite manifesting itself 
in and through the finite, is the fundamental idea not only 
of religious mystics, but of the New Testament and of all 
great Christian thinkers. The attainment of this pro- 
founder consciousness, and therefore of our full personality 
is the province of reUgion. . . . This knowledge of God, 
not of the methods of His working but the consciousness 
of His presence, is what is meant by religion. From this 
point of view it is obvious that Spiritualism is not and 
cannot be a religion, which rests essentially upon those 
higher instincts of the soul we call faith. In this sense, 
also. Spiritualism cannot even afford to us knowledge of 
the supernatural, as it is often claimed to do. In its 
true meaning supernatural knowledge is incommunicable 
from without ; it is the voice of the Spirit to the spirit, 
or, as Plotinus said, " The flight of the Alone to the alone." 
Furthermore, as regards the future Ufe, it is in my opinion 
a mischievous error to infer that spirit communications 
teach us the necessary and inherent immortality of the 
soul. They show us, it is true, that Ufe can exist in 
the unseen, but entrance on a life after death does not 
necessarily mean immortality, i.e., an endless persistence 
of being, with enlarged faculties and ennobled lives. 
In fact, psychical research, though it may strengthen the 
foundations, cannot take the place of religion, using in 
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lain for some days in a prostrate condition, taking no 
notice of anything, when she opened her eyes and, looking 
upwards, said slowly, " Susan — ^and Jane-^^and Ellen ! " 
as if recognizing the presence of her three sisters, who had 
previously died of the same disease. Then, after a short 
pause, '* And Edward, too," she continued — ^naming a 
brother then supposed to be aUve and well in India — as if 
surprised at seeing him in that company. She said no more, 
and sank shortly afterwards. In the course of the post, 
letters came from India announcing the death of Edward 
from an accident a week or two previous to the death of 
his sister. This was related by an elder sister who 
nursed the dying girl and was present at the bedside 
at the time of the apparent vision. Many authenti- 
cated cases are given in the Proceedings and Journal of 
the Society for Psychical Research. 

A more remarkable case is the following, where the 
deceased person is not only seen but commimicates 
information to the percipient. 

A gentleman of some note shot himself in London in 
the spring of 1907. There can be Uttle doubt that his 
mind was unhinged at the time by the receipt that morning 
of a letter from a lady that blighted all his hopes ; before 
taking his Ufe he scribbled a memorandiun leaving an 
annuity to a young friend, who was his godchild and to 
whom he was greatly attached. Three days afterwards 
(on the day of the funeral) he appeared to his godchild, 
who was being educated in a convent school on the Con- 
tinent, informing her of the fact of his sudden death, 
of its manner, and of the cause which had led him to take 
his life, and asking her to pray for him. The mother, 
anxious to conceal from her daughter the distressing 
circumstances of her godfather's death, waited to write 
until a few days after the funeral, and then only stated 
that her uncle (as he was called) had died suddenly. 
Subsequently, upon meeting her daughter on her return 
from the Continent, the mother was amazed to hear not 
only of the apparition, but that it communicated to her 
daughter all the circumstances which she had never 
intended her daughter to know. Careful inquiry showed 
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a logical and scientific standpoint '' ; for such a standpoint 
could never have been held or understood by such persons 
as can swallow whole the unverified dogmas of spiritual- 1 
ists and telepathists, and are possessed strongly with the j 
" Will to believe " any assertion which pleases their fancy. - 
The question of this " psychical renewal/' whatever the 
words may mean, being a " reconciliation between science 
and faith " is of course meaningless, unless a definite 
interpretation of what science is, and what faith is. be 
first agreed upon and posited. For the average person 
of ordinary intelligence, " science " demands demon- 
strative evidence before the acceptance of an alleged 
truth, while " faith " rests on a mere statement, which is 
accepted as true either by predilection, habit or com- 
pulsion. I suppose this is a fair statement of the 
antithesis propounded in this question. 

As to the third question, this seems to me to have 
nothing to do with the method of reasoning followed 
by telepathists and spiritualists alike in their en- 
deavours to substantiate and spread abroad their 
conclusions. If, after the employment of all possible 
means of testing the evidence of the alleged spiritual 
phenomena asserted as proved facts by their modem 
prophets, the most reasonable hypothesis that could be 
formed appeared to be the assumption of some power 
or agency hitherto unknown, that assumption would 
be logical and scientific, and could properly be held 
provisionally, until further investigation might throw 
more light on the inquiry, either by establishing the 
hypothesis by additional and relevant evidences or by 
destroying it by the same means. 

The question, as it stands, as to the most powerful 
argument for or against human survival seems to be 
answered best by the very pregnant words, "the 
argumentum bacilli." I might add there is much evidence 
of the harm done in the direction of inducing insanity 
by spiritualistic inquiries, etc. But it is hard to get at, 
being most common in the well-to-do classes. I have 
known several cases. 

To the foiurth question I deem the best answer to be : 
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" So edncate the nation as to enable it to judge for itself 
as to what is evidence and what is proof." So-called 
" psychic " allegations, being as they are (owing to the 
always imposed conditions) outside the pale of ordinary 
possibilities of investigation, must continue, as they are, 
to be nothing but " words fuU of sound and fury/' sig 
nifying nothing to reasonable people. 
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THE ARGUMENT FROM NECROMANCY 

SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOTLE, M.D. 

I. I THINK England is setting fire to the world by 
restoring fresh and true religion. 

2. Religion and science are really the same thing — ^both 
of them the knowledge of God and God's works. Religion 
without science is ignorant faith. Science without religion 
is to study effects without causes. 

3. In my own special case the strongest argument is 
that I have spoken beyond all doubt after their death 
with my son, my brother, my wife's nephew and with a 
friend. 

As to the general question, I should say that the absc^te 
agreement of the results and photographs obtained by 
Schrenk-Notzing in Munich, Madame Buison in Algiers 
and Geley in France, working with two separate mediums 
and yet getting hundreds of photographs exactly similar, 
is enough to convince any one who examines the evidence. 
Most of our opponents never dream of investigating the 
evidence first hand. 

4. It is organized and arranged from the other side, 
and will find its own best course. You cannot constrain 
or regulate the spirit. 
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Disease of the brain impairs the mind ; arrest of the 
cerebral circulation causes unconsciousness ; the mind can 
be affected in a thousand different ways by the circulation 
through the brain of chemical agents, such as morphine 
and alcohol. 

Why should disease of the brain, arrest of the cerebral 
circulation, and why should certain drugs, affect in- 
juriously a spirit which can exist independently ? 

Another line of a priori argument may be advanced. 
If the mental personality, or spirit, survives the dissolution 
of the body in the case of man, are we not logically 
compelled to postulate a similar survival for all con- 
sciously endowed creatures, for are not the laws of life 
and mind the same for them all ? 

Consider the absurd position into which we are landed 
on the assumption that man is the sole being endowed 
with survival after dissolution of the body. It is clear 
that this marvellous endowment of post-mortem survival 
could not have evolved gradually. Either the spirit 
survives death of the body or it does not. Therefore, 
if man is the sole being who survives in spirit after death 
of the body, the gift of immortality (which presumably 
spiritual survival implies) must suddenly have been 
imposed upon him in his evolutionary progress from ape 
to man : mortal parents must have given birth to immortal 
children, who thus would be doomed to forgo the feUcity 
of meeting their parents in an after-world. Consider this 
gap between mortality and immortality, between existence 
for a brief span and existence for ever I The mind reels 
at the bare contemplation of it. 

Exactly the same difficulty meets us in the case of 
the developing individual. At what particular period 
in the life-history of the individual human is inmiortality 
conferred ? To be consistent we should have to fix it as 
far back as the moment of conception, and it is needless 
to insist upon the absurdities which such an assumption 
implies. 

Nor, on the same principle, can we deny inmiortaUty 
to the imbecile and tiie criminal lunatic. 

The definite proof of the existence of departed spirits 
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axe all too apt to believe what we want to believe. The 
spiritualist, intellectual and otherwise, is so bumingly 
anxious to believe, that in investigating supposed spiri- 
tualistic phenomena his reason is not permitted to have 
free, unhampered sway. 

In dealing with the dry facts of physical and chemical 
science, there is little opportimity for intellectual bam- 
boozlement. The investigator is conscious that he is 
confronted by problems which are only capable of solution 
by close observation and reasoning ; he is continually 
finding himself up against hard, unmistakable facts, and 
if he arrives at conclusions at variance with them, the 
untenability of his position sooner or later becomes obvious. 

But when the problem to be investigated is no mere 
physical one, but involves so grave and stupendous an 
issue as the existence of a life hereafter, the opportunities 
for self-deception in the case of men of intense feeling 
are dangerously great. 

Some believers in Spiritualism have combined excep- 
tional intellectual powers with a rich emotional endowment, 
a combination before which I bow in humble admiration, 
recognizing as I do that true greatness of mind implies 
something more than the capacity for mechanical thinking. 
Nevertheless, for all their intellectual wealth I venture 
to think that these great men have unconsciously been 
led astray by the very richness and intensity of their 
emotional endowment. 

I should like to see a committee of carefully chosen 
members appointed to investigate the subject of Spiri- 
tualism, so that the world at large might learn the 
truth regarding it. 

If departed spirits capable of communing with living 
humans do actually exist , there ought to be no difficulty 
in demonstrating the fact beyond all possibility of dispute. 
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THE MORAL SANCTION 

WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M J). 

I. The interest is far deeper and more general than I 
luve ever known it — ^more, I think, than a mere post-war 
effect. 

2. This question seems inept. To me the terms are 
not in antithesis, i.e. logical r. spiritual. I feel it 
does pcnnt from a material to a spiritual conception 
of life. 

3. Far. — ^Every human need has a corresponding reaUty, 
and an instinct so universal and persistent in us must 
point to some form of truth. 

Against. — ^The lack of so-called positive proof — 
which after aU only means the evidence of five phj'sical 



4. It should be handled with open mind, with great 
caution and rock-bottom common sense. As questions 
from the audience bring down a preacher from the clouds, 
almost brutal efforts should be made to bring it down to 
the practical issues of everyday life — ^with reminders of 
James's statements that emotions that find no issue in 
action are deleterious to the moral life ; and of Christ's 
statements that if we want the " light of life " we must 
fotUm Him, not comprehend Him — that if we want to 
win men to the character that makes permanent peace 
possible we must follow Him ; that the object of religion is 
not insurance tickets, but chivalrous adventures for God. 
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THE DANGER TO MENTAL SANITY 

W, H. STODDART, M,D. 

The present outburst of Spiritualism is very easily 
explained on psychological grounds. Three-quarters of a 
million of the flower of our manhood have been killed in 
the war, and the succeeding influenza epidemic made a 
considerable addition to the loss. These youths all had 
parents, wives and lovers who wish to hear their voices 
again. Most of these bereft ones can gratify this wish 
in dreams, others have to gratify it in waking hours, 
and they do so. The mind is quite capable of this. So- 
called spiritualistic phenomena are nothing more than 
waking dreams ; the sufferers Uve their dreams instead 
of dreaming them. 

In some cases the " spiritualistic " hallucinations so 
dominate the whole mental life that the condition amounts 
to insanity ; and I can confirm Sir Bryan Donkin's 
statement that spiritualistic inquiries tend to induce 
insanity. There is, however, another way of viewing 
the relationship, viz. that these people who long to 
dabble in the mystic, occult, etc., are already of neurotic 
temperament and therefore predisposed to insanity. 
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on which a credible and scientific superstructure can be 
erected. Well ! So far as I can see, ages have already 
passed in the quest, and we are now no nearer to the stable 
platform than we were. Of hypotheses and statements, 
yes ; but we are not yet in a position to say, " Here is 
a standpoint from which it can be proved that an unseen 
world exists with attendant phenomena of its own." 

The spiritualists very probably will say, " We do not 
want science as generally understood, we do not want 
laws — there may be neither the one nor the other in the 
domain we are prospecting ; but there are facts with which 
for the present we are content, and we await develop- 
ments.'' If they take this line, it is difficult to see how 
they can lay claim to convincing results. 

One of the main objects of this symposium is to consider 
the relation between the study of the mystic cult and the 
setting up a form of insanity in those who attend stances 
and give themselves up to the subject ; in other words, 
does insanity result from the practice of crystal-gazing, of 
attending stances, from telepathic suggestions, etc. ? In 
my opinion it does not. I see no reason why the study 
and practice of Spiritualism should unhinge the mind 
when carried on in moderation, any more than does the 
study of mathematics or of political economy, or of abstract 
work in general. 

From time immemorial the study of witchcraft and 
occultism has occupied public attention, and the results 
to the continuance of mental integrity have not been 
disastrous. If the subject is not to be studied it will not 
make any advance — very possibly, if it is studied, there 
will be no progress — and the only harm that it can do 
will be disappointment and the non-realization of great 
expectations. In one shape or another the worship of 
the occult has gone on for hundreds of years, and what 
has been the result ? Nothing ; we are no nearer now 
than we were in the times of the oracles to accurate 
knowledge of the spiritual world ; we do not even know 
what a spirit is, nor how it can communicate with the 
visible and tangible material. No doubt there are many 
insane people who attend stances, believe in telepathy and 
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it allows betting on innumerable race-grounds and does 
not interfere with gambling-tables in private houses. 
Why should it be asked to interfere specially with 
Spiritualism ? The one is not worse than the other, and 
is not more likely to cause mental disturbance. What is 
there in studying spiritualistic manifestations that is so 
dangerous to mental integrity ? It is said that it is 
too emotional, but so is racing, so is Stock Exchange 
speculation, so are almost all things in which people are 
interested. Even ennui itself is a dangerous emotional 
apathy, and it is surely much better to be interested in 
something than to lead a vacuous life, rendered tedious 
and uninteresting by the absence of stimulus to mental 
occupation. 

The curious thing is that, with few exceptions, those who 
do attend psychic circles, who follow up crystal-gazing, 
mesmerism and clairvoyance, and are spirituahstic en- 
thusiasts in all its branches have no training in psychology, 
more especially in physiological psychology, in logic nor 
in moral philosophy. They have never studied the laws 
of thought, they do not know the difference between an 
induction and a deduction, they could not mention even 
the names of those who are authorities on the only 
possible platforms from which these subjects can be 
approached. They talk of the spiritual in terms of the 
material. We are told on authority that angels are 
spirits, but these enthusiasts idealize them as in the 
human shape with white robes and wings, and all their 
terminology and nomenclature is in material phraseology. 
We are told that spirits have neither eyes, ears nor speech, 
yet the spiritists address them in native English and 
profess to receive answers without having the least grounds 
for supposing that they have been understood or even 
recognized. In truth, no one has any conception of the 
nature of the spiritual world. It may be in its nature 
entirely different from what is imagined, ind the key of 
the mystery has never, as yet, been obtained ; as far as 
we know we may have approached the study of the 
subject in the wrong way and be groping for heights 
which may in reality be depths. 
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bodies. Who told us that a spirit had neither hands nor 
feet, Who said that He came not to send peace but a 
sword — and here are we in the twentieth century justifying 
all that He said I We have failed to discover any bodily 
or tangible properties of spirits, and we are afraid to 
abolish the Sultanate of Turkey because of the religions 
(spiritual) feelings of the Arabs and Indians, which, if 
offended, would lead to war I 

The question is raised as to what is the most powerful 
argument for or against human survival. In the absoice 
of direct evidence there cannot be said to be any real 
argument. There are hypotheses, but these are not 
arguments. The question is a very old one; it was 
debated by Socrates and Plato more than 400 years 
before Christ, but nothing positive or definite resulted. 
Then came Christ, Who distinctly said that there was a 
future life, and after Him came St. Paul, who talked of 
" this body putting on immortality " as an absolute fact. 

CXir present position is that there is a Uving body which 
is a compound of matter which certainly perishes, and of 
something else which we caU spirit, or soul or life, of 
which we know nothing. The bodily part of this compound 
we can investigate ; we know its diemical composition 
and its minute arrangement of structure, but of its actual 
composition we are still in doubt or ignorance. The 
latest theory of " matter " is that it consists of electrical 
ions which are in a dynamic state of whorling revolution 
at an exceedingly rapid rate. This may be true, but it is 
incomprehensible and does not seem to help us. Of the 
other combined element, the mind or spirit, we can only 
conjecture and take it on faith. We know that there is 
a movement of air which we call wind, but we only know 
that there is such a thing by its effects, and in the same 
way we note bodily action which we ascribe to the influence 
of mind or spirit, but there are no means of demonstrating 
that when the body dies the spirit survives, nor, indeed, 
that it ever existed. 

There is a consensus of opinion of the certainty of a 
future life, but it rests on what we feel and on what we 
are told, not on what we know. Most people see God 
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THE PERIL OF SPIRITS 

BERNARD HOLLANDER, MJ). x 

There b midoabtedly a new wave of interest in psychical 
pheDomena in £an^)e. Partly this b the result of war 
CQoditioos ; partly it is dne to the diminished faith in 
orthodox religicxi. The loss of so many young and 
promising lives has affected an enormous number of 
families. Their religioQ apparently gives them insufficient 
conscdatioo. The orthodox heaven is not satisfying to 
them. They hear of people who profess to be able to 
put them in communication with the departed. They 
wtMider at first whether this is possible ; then they go to 
test for themselves. Having got into the atmosphere of 
ready-bdievers, scepticism vanishes ; they become con- 
vinced, and many of them find actual consolation in 
the supposed messages from beyond. If they remained 
sceptical, the messages transmitted would not be r^arded 
as genuine, or at least as very trivial; but so deep is 
the affection for the lost ones that even a single word, 
or a mere rap at the table, is a welcome sign and inter- 
preted in harmony with their prevailing feeling. Once 
impressed with the truth of these messages, they neglect 
no opportimity to call up spirits ; and soon, in a large 
nimiber of cases, the whole mental life gets dominated by 
occult ideas. No harm may come to well-balanced minds 
from the regular attendance at meetings for the production 
of these manifestations. Some may be even kept from 
allurements of a different and demoralizing nature. But 
there are others, mentally weak by nature or burdened 
with hereditary tendency to a neurosis or psychosis, 
imbalanced in their sentiments or emotions, or of a dis- 
position inclining already to excess of credulity ; and 
these may easily overstep the border-line which separates 
sanity from insanity. 
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particular creed, that there would be a gradual refinement 
of human nature in harmony with the loftier sphere and 
the nearness to the Almighty. But, granting the messages 
from spirits to be real, there is no sign of elevation 
of character, there is nothing lofty or holy in their 
conmiunications ; indeed, there is not one message of 
importance to us, not one which woidd throw light on any 
of the great problems which a£Eect himianity so deeply, 
not one which would betray any greater nearness to God. 
If spirits have nothing to tell us that is of any comfort or 
enlightenment to us, except that they are perfectly happy 
in the other world, of what use are these imcanny 
proceedings ? 

If there are spirits, and if they love those they have left 
behind, if there is any love for humanity in heaven, if 
there is any truth in God having revealed Himself to our 
ancestors long ago, heavenly manifestations, without any 
proceeding of ours, are still possible, and we should con- 
tent ourselves with them. There should be no necessity 
for the services of unholy mediums and their conmion- 
place interpretations. 

In my opinion, persons who profess to be able to act 
as mediums between the dead and the Uving are persons, 
assuming them to be honest, who can put themselves in 
a sort of hypnotic trance, which enables them to be 
impressed by the thoughts and wishes of their clients 
the same as the hypnotized subjects are impressed by the 
thoughts and wishes of those who operate on them. The 
hypnotized subject will interpret these thoughts and carry 
out these wishes in strict accordance with his own person- 
ality and education ; and so does the medium. Only the 
h5^notic operator and lookers-on generally preserve their 
ordinary mentality; whereas it would seem that those 
who have faith in the medium and are confirmed spiri- 
tualists become impregnated with the prevailing thought, 
become themselves h5rpnotized, so to say, and have 
visions which they take for realities, just as the insane 
have hallucinations which appear real to them ; and the 
hypnotized subject sees persons and objects where there 
are none. He may, for example, shake hands with a person 
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THE SPIRITIST EPIDEMIC 

A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 

The present epidemic represents to me the crest of the 
wave of reaction against the pronounced materialism of 
a generation ago, when Huxley was in his prime. The 
pendulum has now swung in the opposite direction: 
the material is nowhere, the spiritual everywhere. It 
is, I think, however, sufficiently obvious that the present 
outlook on the other world cannot be called either 
scientific or beneficial to humanity. 

It is true that the recognition of the reality and 
importance of the unseen in itself is a distinct advance for 
sceptics, agnostics and materialists, as in Sir A. Conan 
Doyle's own case ; but it must not be looked on as a new 
discovery, when it has been known to Christians for 
2,000 years. Any benefit derived therefrom is more than 
neutralized by the very doubtful surroundings and char- 
acter of the supposed revelation (I say " supposed " 
because it has been known so long). If, however, it must 
be coupled with the dangers, horrors and frauds that so 
often in modem Spiritism accompany the knowledge of 
the unseen, we are almost as well without it, at any rate 
from such a source. 

As a scientific proposition the Society for Psychical 
Research has sought with portentous gravity to investigate 
Spiritism on approved lines. But now they have been 
superseded, and all scientific barriers have been over- 
stepped by the dogmas of the enfant terrible of the 
movement. This apostle of his new revelation, with a 
wonderful assurance, receives an inspiration, manufactures 
a religion, equips it with dogmas (derived, it is true, 
largely from Swedenborg and Theosophy), and establishes 
it with signs and wonders, with a celerity that takes one's 
breath away. L'audace, toujours Vaudace I 
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The best course to pursue now with regard to Spiritism 
is to ignore and refuse it absolutdy as a religion, to issue 
the strongest warning against its dangers to the pubhc, 
and to relegate it entirely to the hands of scientists, to 
quietly pursue their investigations while fully ahve to 
its dangers. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND SURVIVAL 

KENNETH RICHMOND 

At the Editor's suggestion, I am not putting forward 
an opinion on the specific questions that are the main 
subject of the symposium, but contributing a note on 
the possible and presumable function of the unconscious 
mind as the originator of evidence purporting to prove 
survival. 

Undoubtedly we must beware of this function. Dr. 
Jung has carefully observed and described a case 
{Analytical Psychology, chap, i.) in which no evidential 
material is recorded, and all the communications described 
can readily be referred to the unconscious desires of the 
" medium " — who is, it appears, a medium for nothing 
more than her own repressed wishes and tendencies. 
I think we must infer, from this and many other instances 
of unconscious fraud, that 4lie unconscious is fully capable 
ot presenting as reaUties things which are not real to 
conscious and logical judgment. Even in the case of 
sensitives who give much verifiable evidence, we must be 
prepared to sift out a proportion of unconscious fantasy. 

I have been able to investigate both the dream-life 
and the trance phenomena of three sensitives who have 
given evidence of survival that cannot be dismissed with 
scientific assurance upon any alternative hypothesis. One 
interesting feature is that the dreams of these people 
differ very Uttle from the common nm. They do not 
dream of conmiunion with the departed, as one might 
expect : they dream, like other folks, about their own 
personal problems, symbolicaUy expressed. Whatever 
pressure of unconscious survivai-fantasy there may be 
in them, it does not come out in the world of their 
dreamaw 
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Their trance utterances, I find, are sharply distinguished 
from their dream material. The chief distinction seems to 
be that the trance personality is making a consistent but 
a difficult effort towards direct and logical expression, 
while the dream personality takes the easier path of 
indirect, symboUc, alogical expression. And it is not 
only in their method of expression that the personalities 
difier. The content expressed is different. The dream 
material, as I have indicated, expresses the personal 
problems of the individual. The trance material seems 
to express, almost exclusively, an impersonal outlodc, 
with occasional definite evidence that a personality other 
than that of the individual is responsible for the material 
that is given. 

In Dr. Jung's case, it seems that the dream and the 
trance personaUties (if I may thus roughly differentiate 
them) are more or less fused. I have not yet had the 
opportimity to psycho-analyse a case of this t}rpe. In the 
cases that I have analysed, cases that present evidential 
material, it appears that the dreams chiefly piursue their 
most usual fxmction of giving vent to repressed personal 
difficulties, while the trance phenomena pursue the 
function of expressing the subject's more impersonal 
aspirations, including an aspiration to serve as medium 
for " the other side." 

The whole question of " the other side," I think, must 
be subjected to the critical test of the impersonal powers 
of the unconscious — a test that has not yet been planned 
or carried out. I have httle doubt that a higher stratum 
of the unconscious endeavours to express to us certain 
verities that are barely within the reach of our conscious 
thought. The idea of survival is one that it persistently 
presents to us — ^with or without calculable evidence — as 
a verity. It is for us to trust, but also to test, this 
prompting of the human " psyche." 
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at which the life of another becomes imperceptible to 
the ordinary human senses. Our question of survival 
after death is thus narrowed down to whether the life 
of the object observed ceases when perception of that 
life ceases to our ordinary human senses. 

Now, to suppose that we have to-day exhausted every 
means by which our ordinary human senses can be pro- 
tracted is to suppose a great improbabiUty. The micro- 
scope, the microphone, and other scientific instruments 
have enormously extended the scope of sensitive observa- 
tion, rendering the hitherto invisible and inaudible both 
visible and audible. To dismiss, then, the claims of 
spiritualists to an extension of knowledge of the invisible 
and inaudible may be equivalent to a short-sighted man 
refusing to believe the statement of a far-sighted neighbour 
in regard to an object imperceptible to the short-sighted. 
But believing the evidence of the spiritualist does not 
imply the necessity of accepting his explanation of it. 
Alternative hypotheses for the phenomena observed may 
exist, and it is by examination of these alternative hypo- 
theses that we shall arrive at the most probable. 

In considering the phjrsical death of a man, I was 
interested to learn some years ago from a barber that the 
hair continues to grow on a corpse. The man told me he 
had at one time to shave a good many corpses. I have 
never personally verified this man's statement, but, if 
true, the inference is that physical death is a gradual 
process, proceeding for some days after what we commonly 
call death has taken place. 

Now we know that birth is only the beginning of an 
independent individual life, the child developing from 
the embryo. If we accept the popular belief of a soul 
and body uniting to form a man, when does the connection 
between the two first take place, and when does it end ? 
Does it begin at the moment of birth or of conception ; 
and does it end at the moment of death or at some later 
period ? 

Does the soul form the body and merely utilize it for 
a transitory life in this world or plane ; or is the soul, 
like the body, a mere temporary creation ? If we accept 
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leading a life as useful to my fellows as I can make it — 
without immoderately disturbing myself. To such a man 
what is commonly called spiritual vision may not be 
vouchsafed. To me, God is revealed in the marvellous 
harmony of Law that reigns throughout the imiverse as 
I observe it. Law is revealed by knowledge ; knowledge 
attained by research. Therefore I welcome the spirit of 
inquiry evinced to-day in matters physical and spiritual ; 
therefore I advocate the fearless treading of the path of 
research as good for man and pleasing to God. In that 
research we must make use of the tools with which we are 
furnished, and by careful experiment, patient collation 
and sifting of evidence pursue the attainment of know- 
ledge. To use the co-operation of our fellows through the 
prosaic mediiun of an institution for research appears to 
me both sensible and reverent. Research should lead us 
to a larger and a nobler life, and enable us to walk closer 
hand in hand with the Great Architect of the Universe, 
the All Father. 
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Sat IfirHAM. SAm««, Chanrrflnr, Leeds Univenity. 

EDUCATION AND SPIRITUALISM. 

St. Gkosgs Lahx Fox-Pitt, Member of the Permanent 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SANCTION 

SIR MICHAEL SADLER 

Sir Michael Sadler, who very considerately forwarded 
Dr. Wilfred Grenf ell's latter (which see), states that he 
concurs with the opinions it expressed. These opinions 
contain an educational implication. 
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EDUCATION AND SPIRITUALISM 

ST. GEORGE LANE FOX-PITT 

I, 2. There has certainly in recent times been a very 
marked growth of public interest in matters vaguely called 
" psychic." I cannot, however, quite accept the anti- 
thesis suggested in your second question. The con- 
ceptions of life there contrasted : " logical, scientific or 
reasoned," on the one hand, and " spiritual, mystic, 
instinctive or intuitive," on the other, are not necessarily 
opposed. There are between them, no doubt, important 
questions of emphasis and relation, but I hold that the 
two aspects of existence thus formulated are not mutually 
exclusive. They are, in fact, complementary and naturally 
correlated. I have endeavoured to make this proposition 
clear in my recent book The Purpose of Education, 
pubUshed by the Cambridge University Press, and again 
in my forthcoming Free Will and Destiny, shortly to be 
brought out by Constable. 

The renewal of interest you speak of has beyond question 
received a great impetus through the war, yet this interest 
has always been active, if somewhat intermittently, in its 
specific manifestations. All human beings become aware, 
in various ways and on occasions, that their " physical" 
environment is never complete. In other words, we all 
learn from experience that there is something in life the 
ordinary mortal does not quite know and understand. 
Thus, sometimes he seeks enlightenment by an effort to 
extend his acquaintance with the " physical." Sometimes 
he seeks to increase his knowledge by the exercise of 
powers, more or less latent, transcending the familiar 
channels of sense. Lastly and more rarely, he seeks to 
gain knowledge by combining systematically these two 
methods. Professed materialists insist that the only 
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is a very strong one, and, in my view, it is at the root of 
all evil. 

Abnormal psychic phenomena are extremely interesting, 
and they should be carefuUy studied. To make this 
study profitable, however, requires a type of observer 
mentally well equipped and informed. Such, unfortu- 
nately, are rare in any branch of inquiry, and particularly 
in psychic matters. 

I agree with Professor Henri Bergson (a former President 
of the S.P.R.) that " supernormal psychic phenomena " 
are always in operation, though, generally speaking, 
unnoticed. 

4. The last question is very important, and a very 
difficult one to answer. " Organizations " are apt to 
become fossilized and " inverted." After a term of 
useful existence, their chief concern appears destined to 
degenerate into an exploration into the best " practical " 
means of maintaining their corporate existence. Spon- 
taneously formed meetings and conferences for lectures 
and discussions would probably be far preferable, but the 
genuine interest in the subject, as a vital educational matter, 
has not yet developed itself sufficiently to make this a 
practical suggestion. An organization in which I have 
taken an active part since its foundation nearly twelve 
years ago— the International Moral Education Congress — 
has aheady been much concerned with psychology; 
and it is probable that at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Congress in Paris, fixed for 192 1, abnormal and super- 
normal psychology will form an important item in its 
deliberations. 
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ECONOMICS AND SPIRITUALISM 

PROFESSOR E. J. URWICK 

I AM afraid my opinion differs a little from yours as to the 
possible economic effects of a psychic revival. I cannot 
It present see that it would produce any definite effect 
upon the real standard of Ufe of the people or upon their 
customary or acquired scale of economic values. There 
b no doubt that a genuinely religious revival might have 
such an effect, but I find it hard to beUeve that a great 
baease of interest in psychic phenomena is worthy to 
be classed side by side with a revival of a religious interest. 
For this reason I do not hope for much in the way of good 
cfiects upon the moral standard of the people. 
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